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The [lilan Peace Congress. 


The Fifteenth International Peace Congress, held 
at Milan, Italy, from the 13th to the 22¢ of Sep- 
tember, was on the whole a very successful and en- 
couraging meeting. It labored under the usual diffi- 
culty of the peace congresses, that arising from the 
difference of language and of deliberative methods, 
and the still greater difficulty occasioned by the 
dominating influence of an International Exposi- 
tion. Because of the latter, the local impression 
made by the Congress on the people generally was 
probably much less than it would otherwise have 
been. The Congress had to share with three or four 
others going on at the same time the space devoted 
to congresses in the papers, and the Exposition drew 
and held the attention of the average citizen. 

But in spite of these untoward circumstances, the 
success of the meeting was excellent. The city 
authorities could hardly have been more cordial 
and attentive than they were. It was generally 
understood that they regarded the Peace Congress 
as of supreme importance among the many inter- 
national gatherings — nearly a hundred in all — 
brought by the Exposition to the city. As for the 
local Committee on Organization, led by our dis- 
tinguished and venerable co-worker, E. T. Moneta, 
nothing could have surpassed their fidelity, self- 
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ulin and laborious efforts to make the Congress 
a great agency for advancing the peace cause. 

The Congress was not as large as those of the 
previous two years at Boston and Lucerne. But it 
was unusually strong in the presence of nearly all 
of the veteran peace leaders of the different coun- 
tries — Passy, Baroness von Suttner, Ducommun, 
Bajer, Richter, Darby, Miss Robinson, Mrs. Lock- 
wood, Moneta, General Tiirr, Dr. Clark, Fox, Perris, 
Fried, Dr. Richet, Arnaud, La Fontaine, Abbé 
Pichot, Alexander, Moscheles, Novicow, Trueblood 
and others. It was therefore an -unusually compact 
and coherent body, whose members understood one 
another and were able to work together in harmony 
and mutual confidence, even where they differed 
strongly in opinion. Indeed, so far as we remem- 
ber, never has a finer spirit prevailed in any peace 
congress. The moral tone was high, and the work 
was done in a serious, courageous spirit, conscious of 
the grandeur of its aim as well as of the difficulty 
and the delicacy of the task. 

The Congress also surpassed some previous ones 
in the concentration of its attention upon the great 
subjects of the peace cause. Less time was wasted 
on relatively unimportant matters. There was al- 
most no faddism. Some of the great subjects re- 
ceived, of course, less consideration than would have 
been desirable, but this was not from lack of inter- 
est, but solely from lack of time. On these subjects, 
however, the Congress felt as deeply and spoke as 
strongly as if it had had days in which to discuss 
them. This was particularly true of the subject of 
limitation of armaments, the resolutions on which 
did not come up till toward the end of the pro- 
ceedings, when there was little time for discussion. 
But no other subject was as omnipresent to the 
minds of the delegates as this, and every reference 
to the initiative taken by Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and the British House of Commons to bring 
the subject to the next Hague Conference drew forth 
the deep and intense feeling of the Congress in re- 
gard to it. 

The discussions in general impressed us as being 
abler than usual. There was an unusual seriousness 
about them, an entire absence of playing fast and 
loose with subjects. We have never heard in any 
peace congress—and rarely elsewhere—a_ finer 
debate than that on the neutralization of ocean 


trade routes, introduced in an excellent speech by 
Senator Chamberlain of Brockton, 


Mass., from the 
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Committee on International Law subjects. The 
opposition, led by Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, 
one of the most gifted men in the Peace Movement, 
and supported by many of the French and English 
delegates, held that the proposal was an attempt to 
regulate war, which was not the business of a peace 
congress, and that the neutralization of these routes 
would probably diminish rather than increase the 
interest of commercial men and statesmen in the 
cause of peace. To this, able replies were made, 
among others, by Professor Quidde of Germany, who 
argued that what was aimed at was not a regulation 
but a limitation of war, and by J. G. Alexander of 
England, who declared that the neutralization of 
these routes would take away the main excuse of 
Great Britain for keeping up her big navy. The 
Chamberlain proposition was finally carried by a vote 
of nearly two to one, taken amid the greatest tension 
of interest. 

The debate on sanctions of arbitration, on which 
the Peace Congress has always been divided in opin- 
ion, was also very able. The proposition for the 
institution of such sanctions was reported from com- 
mittee by Dr. Dumas, a very able French jurist, and 
supported by most of the French and a number of 
other delegates. Dr. Darby, secretary of the British 
Peace Society, led the opposition, which was sup- 
ported in general by the British and American dele- 
gates. He proved, we think, conclusively that the 
history of arbitration shows that arbitral awards 
need no sanctions, not even of a purely pacific kind, 
if such are possible. But Dr. Dumas’ resolution 
was adopted by a very small majority, and the Peace 
Congress went on record for the first time as favor- 
ing pacific sanctions of arbitration. The resolution 
on this subject will be found on another page, with 
the other resolutions voted by the Congress. 

The session devoted to the relations of labor to 
the Peace Movement was a very interesting one. 
So was that in which the educational aspects of the 
movement were discussed. The Armenian and 
Congo atrocities, and those committed against 
weaker races everywhere, called forth emphatic pro- 
tests in the name of justice and right, on which so 
largely, the Congress feels, the hope of permanent 
peace rests. Franco-German and Anglo-German re- 
lations, in their present somewhat improved and more 
hopeful condition, aroused deep interest, and so did all 
phases of the question of the Hague Court, the 
coming Hague Conference, ete. 

It being impossible, within our limited space, to 
give any full report of the daily debates, we have 
published in another part of this issue the text, in 
English, of all the important resolutions adopted, 
and have tried to gather up in a series of notes on 
the Congress the significance of the social occur- 
rences and other events connected with the week’s 
proceedings. 
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The influence of the Congress locally, might we 
think, have been much increased by a series of pub- 
lic meetings in different parts of the city, by means 
of which the ideas and practical aims of the peace 
workers might have been brought home to a larger 
number of the toiling masses. One such meeting 
was held, and addressed by a number of the leading 
delegates. It was very successful and useful. The 
difficulty, however, of finding places for meeting, 
because of the crowded condition of the city and 
the other congresses going on, made it impracticable, 
in the judgment of the Organizing Committee, to do 
more in this direction. We hope that the Congress 
at Munich next year, and all future ones, will see to 
it that this part of the program is made large and 
full. One of the chief functions of the Peace Con- 
gress, at the present stage of its life and work, is the 
education of the communities which it visits from 
year to year. 

The Congress, we are sure, will prove a powerful 
stimulus to the Peace Movement, especially in 
southern and southeastern Europe, where the ideas 
which it upholds have already taken a wide and 
deep hold of the popular mind. It marks another 
and a most encouraging stage in the triumphant prog- 
ress of the cause which already has reached such a 
position of strength and assurance as promises the 
early suppression, in a large measure if not entirely, 
of the “ monstrous crime of war” and the organiza- 
tion of the nations in a federation of justice, good- 
will, codperation, mutual respect and peace, through 
which alone the national honor and the rights and 
welfare of the people can together be secured and 
maintained. 


The Berlin Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association. 


The twenty-third Conference of the International 
Law Association, held at Berlin, October 1 to 5, was 
in some respects the most important meeting which 
the Association has ever held. It was rendered so 
by the fact that it was held at Berlin under what 
was practically the immediate auspices of the Ger- 
man government. This was the first time that the 
Association had gone to Berlin; the first time, we 
believe, that any association whose avowed object, 
in part or in whole, is the promotion of better inter- 
national relations, of arbitration and peace, has ever 
held a conference at the German capital, where con- 
gresses of a scientific character have been numerous. 
This fact, therefore, signifies very much as an evi- 
dence of the rapidily increasing friendliness of the 
nations and the growing disposition of the govern- 
ments themselves to become coworkers with the 
friends of international justice and peace. The gov- 
ernments of the United States, of Great Britain, of 
France, of Italy, of Austria-Hungary and of Germany 
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interesting themselves directly, in one way or another, 
in the cause of better international understanding and 
order — what does this not mean for the future ? 

The reception given the Conference was most cor- 
dial and generous. The invitation had come from 
the Juristic Society of Berlin, the Berlin Society of 
Advocates, and the Association for Comparative 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy. All these 
societies, whose members are among the foremost 
men of Berlin, did their utmost to make the Confer- 
ence pleasant as well as successful and useful. Their 
Reception Committee, twenty-six strong, made up of 
jurists, statesmen, professors from the university, 
leaders in the field of commerce, etc., read almost 
like a national cabinet list. Its chairman was Dr. 
R. Koch, an Imperial Privy Councillor and President 
of the Directors of the Imperial Bank, who was also, 
when the Conference opened, made its president. 

On the evening before the Conference opened, Mon- 
day, the 1st of October, a reception was given to the 
delegates in the City Hall by the Mayor (Oberbiirger- 
meister) and City Corporation of Berlin. It was an 
elaborate affair, with dinner and a number of speeches 
lasting till the midnight hour. On Tuesday evening 
a banquet was tendered the foreign guests at the 
Landesausstellungspark by the societies mentioned 
above. At this dinner, following which, or rather 
sandwiched in between the courses of which, a num- 
ber of excellent speeches were made, prominent Ger- 
mans were seated about among the guests, so as to 
entertain them and help them to have a pleasant 
time. And they had a pleasant time in spite of their 
poor German and the not much better English of 
their hosts. On Thursday evening the guests sat 
down to a great banquet at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, given by the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
the Berlin Merchants’ Guild and the Association of 
Banks and Bankers of Berlin. The gentle reader, 
who has followed the details given above, will easily 
imagine what sort of a feast it was. And on Friday 
evening, as if to finish up those who had not already 
been “killed with kindness,” a reception was given 
in the Zoélogical Gardens by the Juristic and other 
Societies, who had brought the Conference to the 
German capital. 

The chief of the elaborate social functions which 
the Reception Committee had arranged for us, we 
must not forget to say, was a luncheon in the Im- 
perial Palace on Wednesday, on the very kind in- 
vitation .of the German Emperor himself. The 
Emperor himself was not there, except in spirit. He 
was not in Berlin at the time. He was represented 
at the Palace by his cousin, Prince Friedrich Leopold 
of Prussia, who received the guests in a quiet, courte- 
ous, dignified way, which left a good impression on 
all. The Prince was assisted by the Imperial 
Chamberlain, and by a number of officials of the gov- 
ernment and the city. Count Posadowsky, the Secre- 
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tary of State, was present also. An hour or more was 
spent, under the guidance of the Prince, in visiting 
the magnificent State Halls of the Palace, looking at 
the numerous paintings and the Gobelin tapestries, 
watching a division of the Imperial Guard do the 
goose-step in the Court, etc., and then the visitors 
sat down to an elegant, perfectly served luncheon 
in two of the halls of the Palace. As one looked on 
this spectacle, the British Ambassador on one side of 
the Prince and the American Ambassador on the 
other, with noted representatives of many govern- 
ments at the tables, one could not help wondering 
how, if they had been present, the originators and 
founders of the International Law Association, Elihu 
Burritt, Dr. James B. Miles and their friends, would 
have felt to see their ideas and aims thus recognized 
and honored by the head of one of the greatest and 
most powerful nations. The world has indeed moved 
a long way forward since the founding of the Inter- 
national Law Association thirty-three years ago. 

We must not be understood to imply that the 
Conference was all reception, breakfasting and din- 
ing. In its business sessions, it did hard, thorough 
and most useful work. Besides scholarly papers on 
various aspects of international law, with which the 
general public does not concern itself, there were 
able and instructive addresses on subjects more nearly 
related to the popular work of the peace societies 
and congresses. The sessions at which arbitration, 
the rights of neutrals and the exemption of private 
property at sea from capture in time of war were 
considered were fuller of interest than any others. 
Two able papers on arbitration were read, one by 
Dr. W. E. Darby, and the other by Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay. The latter we publish in full, that our readers 
may see how Dr. Barclay thinks the delicate ques- 
tions of “ vital interests” and “ national honor” may 
be successfully dealt with by the coming Hague 
Conference. 

One most encouraging thing was distinctly observ- 
able in the Conference, — the disposition, that is, to 
think that the time has come when the rights of 
neutrals must not only be guarded but extended as 
widely as practicable, that they may not be disturbed 
and trampled on by the ruthless feet of belligerents. 
The Executive Council of the Association was auth- 
orized to create a special committee for the thorough 
study of the different phases of this subject. The 
subject of the neutralization of the trade routes of 
the oceans, which has awakened such wide interest 
since its first proposal by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, but with which the International 
Law Conference has never yet dealt, was, on motion 
of B. F. Trueblood, referred by a hearty and practi- 
cally unanimous vote to this committee for special 
consideration and report. In his excellent address 
on “ Neutral Rights” Mr. Gaston de Laval, the legal 
adviser to the British embassy at Brussels, declared 
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that “the sea was made, not for war, but for the uni- 
fication of the nations.” And that was evidently the 
prevailing sentiment of the members. 

The personnel of the Conference, as we have already 
implied, was very high. Among the other prominent 
members were Sir William R. Kennedy and Sir John 
C. Bigham, of the British High Court of Justice, Dr. 
F. von Martitz, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Berlin, Professor A. H. Charteris, 
Lecturer on International Law at the University of 
Glasgow, Dr. Victor Schneider, Counsellor of Justice, 
Berlin, Dr. F. Sieveking, President of the Hanseatic 
High Court of Appeal, Hamburg, Dr. Zachariae, of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Berlin, Dr. Erné Witt- 
man, Budapest, Dr. Paul Govare, Paris, and others. 

Aside from what it may have done directly for the 
formal advancement of international law, the Con- 
ference, composed largely of jurists and publicists of 
repute in their own countries and meeting under the 
auspices of the foremost law societies of Germany 
and of the Imperial government itself, marks a dis- 
tinct and unusual advance in the conquests which 
the new spirit of order, friendship and codperation is 
making everywhere among the nations. Before the 
steady and irresistible progress of this new spirit, of 
which there are evidences in so many directions, the 
militarism of the time, proud and disdainful with its 
vast armies and big navies, must in the near future 
break down and disappear, in Germany and every- 
where else. The world is hereafter to be the home 
of love, justice and law. 


The Second Hague Conference, 

It is announced from Washington that the second 
Hague Conference, which has been in the air now for 
nearly two years, will meet the middle of May next. 

The United States delegates to the Conference will 
be, it is announced, Ex-Ambassador Horace Porter, Ex- 
Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, Hon. David J. Hill, 
Minister to The Netherlands, and Judge U. M. Rose of 
Arkansas, an authority on international law of interna- 
tional reputation. The military adviser of the Commis- 
sion will be Gen. George B. Davis, judge advocate-general 
of the army, and ‘the naval adviser, Admiral Charles S. 
Sperry, president of the Naval War College. 

The instructions to these delegates will be prepared 
by Secretary Root, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and are said to be already well in hand. 

What these instructions are to be has not yet been 
made public, at least in any complete way. But it is of 
the utmost importance, for the success of the Conference 
and its widest possible influence in the advancement of 
the cause for which it is to meet, that the United States 
delegates should enter it authorized and instructed to 
take a leading place in the support of all the great 
measures which have been proposed for discussion by the 
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consensus of judgment of the organizations and indi- 
viduals most competent to speak on the subject. The 
position taken by our delegation in the Conference of 
1899 makes it doubly incumbent upon our government 
to play no second and backward réle in the coming 
meeting. 

The dispatch from Washington announcing the date 
of the Conference states that, in the opinion of the 
United States delegates chosen, the most important sub- 
jects to come before it will be the proposed extension of 
the powers of the Hague Court and the matter of the 
rights of neutrals. These are, of course, great subjects, 
but they are not all of the greatest ones, and, indeed, 
only one of them can be reckoned in the category of the 
most important. 

It has been disappointing that no hint has yet come 
from Washington that our government proposes to sup- 
port, with all its weight, the splendid initiative of the 
British government and House of Commons in the matter 
of limitation and reduction of armaments. France and 
Italy and Austria have all frankly declared their inten- 
tion to do so. It is inconceivable that our government 
will not take this stand also in the Conference, and the 
word, it seems to us, ought long ago to have gone out 
from Washington to this effect. 

Another great subject to which our government ought 
also to give its undivided support is that of a world-con- 
gress, to the extent at least of helping to make the Hague 
Conference hereafter a periodic and automatic organiza- 
tion. On this point the Interparliamentary Union, whose 
authority in such matters is everywhere recognized, has 
laid strong emphasis. Indeed, the whole Interparliamen- 
tary program for the Conference is nothing more than a 
concise and well drawn statement of what the enlightened 
and philanthropic public sentiment of the civilized world 
not only hopes but expects the second Intergovernmental 
Peace Conference to accomplish. This program, in 
substance, calls for the action of the Conference on — 

1. A treaty of obligatory arbitration, as general as 
possible, to be signed by all the nations represented in 
the Conference, with such extension of the powers of 
the Permanent Court at The Hague as can be wisely made. 

2. The establishment of a world-congress or parlia- 
ment, through the regularization of the Hague Confer- 
ence itself or otherwise, for the thorough and systematic 
consideration of the important questions continually aris- 
ing among the nations. 

3. An arrest and reduction of armaments. 

4. The neutralization, in some form, of all unoffend- 
ing private commerce in time of war. 

There are other subjects, of course, with which the 
Conference will have to deal, but these are the essen- 
tially important ones; and it is naturally to be expected 
that our government, from its historic traditions, will be 
at the front in every endeavor to make the Conference 
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as efficient as possible in laying broad and deep the bases 
of a future durable peace for the world. 


Editorial Notes. 


The Society of the International Peace 


pe Bureau held its annual meeting at Milan, 
Sindee: in the Villa Reale, at three o’clock, on Sep- 


tember 14, the day before the Peace Con- 
gress opened. The report of the year’s work and accounts 
was received and approved. The budget for the coming 
year’s expenses, including an increase of 3,000 francs for 
additional office help, was also approved. The total 
budget was 12,550 francs. The twenty-six members of 
the Commission (Board of Directors) of the Bureau were 
reélected. 

The Commission was given power to distribute the 
amount of the income of the International Peace Propa- 
ganda Fund, taking special notice of any indications 
which they might receive from the Peace Congress Com- 
mittee on Propaganda as to the best way in which 
to spend it. A resolution was adopted recommending to 
the Commission of the Peace Bureau to open an inter- 
national prize contest for a Peace Manual for the use of 
teachers, to be published in several languages. 

The Commission of the Bureau met on Thursday, the 
20th of September, at the Villa Reale. Hon. Fredrik 
Bajer of Denmark was reélected president for another 
year, the Baroness von Suttner vice-president, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun honorary secretary, and Messrs. Ducommun, 
Morel and Stein members of the standing committee. 
The time of the meeting was devoted to the examination 
of the various projects for the revision of the rules of 
the proceedings of the Peace Congresses, and a num- 
ber of changes were approved and will go into effect 
next year. The standing committee of three has charge 
of the-executive work of the Bureau, including the execu- 
tion of the resolutions adopted by the Peace Congress. 





Sir William Mulock, Chief Justice of 
the Exchequer Division of the Canadian 
High Court of Justice, on opening the 
Canadian National Exhibition, on August 28, said 
some things about militarism that every Canadian — 
and everybody else — ought to lay to heart. The vic- 
tories of Canada he declared to be “victories of peace.” 
The strength of the nation lay in its peaceful and 
happy homes. There were no battleships or engines 
of destruction in Canada, for its people were building 
upon a better and surer foundation — the products of 
peace. He asked the people of the country to guard 
public opinion that it might not lead their public men 
into the mistakes which in other countries had resulted 
in the people staggering under the burden of debt 
incurred by ruinous warfare and militarism. “ This 


Canada’s 
Good Fortune. 
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Canada of ours,” he exclaimed, “is the only country 
in the world worth living in that is not burdened with 
great military debts handed down to them by previous 
generations. Keep it on those lines. Watch carefully 
every tendency towards militarism, for we know that 
preparation for war leads to war. Remember that this 
is the last spot of refuge on God’s green earth where 
men can come and not pay tribute for the sins of their 
ancestors.” 





The third Sunday in December, the day 
set apart for special peace sermons and 
exercises in the churches and Sabbath 
schools, falls this year on the 16th of the month. If 
ministers wishing to give special attention to the sub- 
ject find either of the next two Sundays, or any other 
day near that time, more convenient, this will do per- 
haps as well. The important thing is that the Christian 
ministry everywhere shall, near the Christmas time, 
unitedly bring to the attention of their congregations 
the importance for individuals, communities and nations, 
of the great peace principles which lie at the very heart 
The coming Christmas 
The 
meeting of the momentous second Hague Conference 


Peace Sunday. 


of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
season is a very important one in this regard. 


next spring, the significant events of the past six 
months bearing upon the peace of the world, the rapid 
coming of the nations together in so many ways, etc., 
make the present a strategic time in which to bring the 
whole moral power of the Christian Church to bear to- 
ward the advancement of right ideas and feelings and 
practices among the nations and races of men. Will 
not all our readers and friends coéperate in making the 
coming Peace Sunday the most impressive and effica- 
cious ever observed ? 
numerous class who are afflicted with 


If your minister is one of that 
shallowness of 
the pocket, send twenty cents to the American Peace 
Society and have a good package of the latest, up-to- 
date literature sent to him. 





In a private letter to Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy, of Bristol Ferry, R. I., a visitor to 
one of the European Salons writes as 
follows in regard to the remarkable change that is com- 
ing over art as to the subjects treated : 


The Salon 
for Peace. 


«“ One thing that impressed me at the Salon was the 
growing popularity of peaceful avocations as subjects 
for artistic representation. A century ago and less, 
it was war—scenes of carnage and strife —that the 
painter sought to make immortal by his art. Thirty 
years ago, even, this was so. To-day, a great change is 
manifest. The sculptors and painters of the great 
schools of Europe strive to illustrate the energy of 
man in conflict with nature —rather than with other 
men. No great picture of war is in the Salon to-day, 
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but instead are scenes representing labor: sailors at sea, 
miners digging coal, the forging of iron plates, the 
manufacturing of glass, laborers in the field, shepherds 
with flock, etc. It is a great and, I trust, a significant 
change, indicating the growth of a new sentiment. 
England, for instance, still pictures on her coin ‘St. 
George striving with the Dragon.’ France has a new 
coin, and in place of some warlike token we see a 
woman, walking at sunrise, over a field, sowing wheat.” 
Ne 
Brevities. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Milan Peace 
Congress will be published this month, in French, with 
the text of the resolutions also in English, and copies 
may be had at the office of the American Peace Society, 
at 40 cents per copy, postpaid. 

At Strasburg, on the 27th of September, Professor 
Chauvelon of Paris and Mr, W. von Arneburg of Stras- 
burg, a former German officer, gave addresses on peace 
to a meeting of six hundred people, laying special stress 
on the necessity of reconciliation between France and 
Germany. The resolution voted by the meeting also 
invited the French and the German governments to 
support the British government at the coming Hague 
Conference in the effort to secure a limitation and re- 
duction of armaments. 

: The Mutuality Congress, which met at Milan 
immediately after the Peace Congress, voted officially its 
adhesion to the Peace Movement. 

The Institute of International Law, which two 

years ago received the Nobel Peace Prize, held its confer- 
ence this year at Ghent on the 21st of September and 
succeeding days. Besides the discussion of a number of 
technical points of international law, in which the gen- 
eral reader is not interested, it devoted considerable 
time to the subject of neutrality and neutral rights, and 
also to the international aspects of wireless telegraphy 
and aerial navigation. It was voted to keep the capital 
of the Nobel Prize as a permanent fund. 
‘ The International League of Peace and Liberty, 
President Emile Arnaud, held its annual meeting at 
Milan at the time of the Peace Congress. The League 
decided, among other things, to observe by fitting cere- 
monies, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
its founder, the eminent French peace advocate, 
Charles Lemonnier, which anniversary falls on the 6th 
of November. 

The Danish government’s Budget for next year 
includes 500 crowns for the International Peace Bu- 
reau, 3,800 crowns for the expenses of the Danish dele- 
gates to the Interparliamentary Conference, and 3,000 
crowns to the Danish Interparliamentary Group for its 
own use. 

At the Convention of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, from the 18th to the 
21st of October, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, head of the 
Arbitration and Peace Department, reported that since 
the previous convention in Geneva the Department had 
made good progress, reports from twenty-three coun- 
tries showing that more general and local efforts had 
been put forth, more public meetings and conventions 
held, ete. 
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° The Autumnal Meetings of the Peace Society 
(London) were held at Bristol, Bath and Weston- 
super-mare, the week beginning October 8. The Dean 
of Bristol, Mr. Joseph Storrs Fry, and several members 
of Parliament took part in the meetings. We have not 
yet received any details of the proceedings. 

.. An interesting peace meeting was held recently in 
the Auditorium, Karuizawa, Tokyo, under the joint 
auspices of the New Japan Peace Society and the 
Peace and Arbitration Department of the W. C. T. U. 
The speakers were the venerable Archdeacon Moule, of 
Ningpo, China, who spoke on the subject “On Earth 
Peace, Goodwill toward Men;” Miss Alice G. Lewis, of 
the Friend’s Mission, on *“* Woman’s Place in the Peace 
Movement;” Dr. A. Oltmans, of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, on “The Hague Court;” William T. Ellis, of the 
Philadelphia Press, on “The Peace Propaganda;” 
Mr. G. S. Phelps on “The Influence of Young People’s 
Societies on International Peace,” and Gilbert Bowles, 
secretary of the Japanese Peace Society, on the prom- 
ising inauguration of the Society’s work, with a mem- 
bership of fifty influential Japanese and thirty foreign- 
ers. Rev. Benjamin Chappell, of Aoyama College, sends 
us word that the evening was a most successful one, and 
that the present strength and power of the peace move- 
ment were strongly felt by those present. 

Mr. Carnegie has pledged the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association of the Middle West $1000 for its 
work the coming year. The Association has developed 
most encouragingly since its first meeting at Goshen 
College, Indiana, in 1905. Professor Elbert Russell, 
Richmond, Ind., the secretary, will be glad to give any 
information desired in regard to the organization and 
plans of work. 

natant 

Notes on i Peace Congress. 

The Villa Reale in which the Peace Congress was 
held is one of the King’s palaces, which he had placed 
at the disposal of the Exposition authorities for the hold- 
ing of the numerous congresses of the summer and 
autumn — about one hundred in all. It is situated oppo- 
site the Public Gardens, or Park, and has in the rear 
large and beautiful private grounds. It was an ideal 
place for the holding of a peace congress, and was all the 
more appreciated because of the King’s well-know sincere 
interest in the peace movement. 


The opening of the Congress, which was to have been 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, September 15, was put off 
till 2 P. M., on account of a visit of the King and Queen 
to the city, to inaugurate the new decorative art section 
of the Exposition in place of that which had been burned. 
This ceremony required the presence of the Mayor, who 
was to open the Peace Congress. This delay enabled 
a number of delegates, who had been delayed, to arrive 
in time for the opening session, among whom were L. E. 
Chamberlain and B. F. Trueblood, who had landed at 
Genoa twelve hours late, and did not arrive at Milan till 
noon of the day of opening. 


The hospitality of the city of Milan and of the local 
peace workers was generous, almost to a fault. The 
evening of the opening day a reception was given by the 
Committee on Organization in the gardens of the Villa 
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Reale. The grounds were finely illuminated, and there 
were refreshments and music, and friendly greetings and 
conversation in several languages and “broken frag- 
ments” of language. 


On the evening of the Sunday following, a dinner was 
given to the members by the municipality in the “ Per- 
manente” Palace. There were beautiful decorations, in- 
cluding the flags of many nations, in the hall and the 
entrance ways. The Mayor presided and was assisted 
by his “ Assessors ” and other members of the city govern- 
ment. There was good speaking in Italian and French, 
and “sweet music” given by an excellent small orchestra. 


On Tuesday, though the weather was bad, the Con- 
gress was taken by special train on an excursion to Lake 
Maggiore, one of the beautiful lakes of Northern Italy. 
Luncheon was served in the Grand Hotel, at Pallanza, 
the officials of which had met and welcomed the visitors 
on their arrival. An address of welcome was given by 
a representative of the Mayor, and there were responses 
by several of the delegates. In the afternoon, the 
weather having become fine, the visitors were taken on 
a boat excursion about the lake, the views along the 
shore of which were magnificent. 


On Thursday, the 20th, at 4 o’clock, the members, 
along with those of two other Congresses, were given 
a reception by the municipality at the old Castello 
Sforzesco, and on the evening of the closing day a fare- 
well banquet was tendered the visitors by the Lombard 
Peace Union, at which there was much speaking and 
rejoicing over the success of the Congress and the sub- 
stantial progress of the movement. 


An interesting episode of the Congress was the presen- 
tation to E. T. Moneta, President, of a handsome timepiece 
mounted in gold, in commemoration of his seventieth 
birthday, which fell on the 20th of September, while the 
Congress was going on, that day being also the Italian 
national independence day. The presentation was made 
by Signor Ferrero in a short speech, in which he briefly 
recounted the remarkable services rendered by Mr. 
Moneta both to the cause of Italian unity and to that 
of international and social order and peace. A large 
number of the members of the Congress contributed 
with great pleasure toward the gift. 


On Wednesday, before taking up the program, the 
Congress, on motion of Dr. Darby, supported by B. F. 
Trueblood, Mrs. Lockwood and others, voted to send its 
greetings to Miss P. H. Peckover of Wisbech, England, 
who had been kept from the Congress by enfeebled 
health. Dr. Darby, in moving the message of sympathy, 
declared Miss Peckover to be one of the great person- 
alities of the peace movement, a statement with which 
all who know of her long-continued, untiring, unselfish, 
and most generous devotion to the cause, both in England 
and on the Continent, most heartily agree. 

A similar message, on motion of Mr. Ducommun, was 
sent to Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who has done in his own way 
as much as any living person for the development of the 
peace cause in Europe. 


One of the most important of the side events of the 
Congress was the supper given on Monday evening by 
the German delegates to the British members. Last 
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year at Lucerne the British delegates invited their 
German colleagues to a friendly conference, and this 
meeting led to the important movement during the past 
year, both in England and Germany, towards the es- 
tablishment of more friendly feelings between the two 
peoples, a movement which has already brought forth 
such admirable fruit. What had been accomplished was 
reviewed at the Milan supper offered by the German 
delegates, and greetings were sent to three absent mem- 
bers of the British Anglo-German Friendship Com- 
mittee — Lord Avebury, W. T. Stead and T. P. Newman. 
On Thursday evening a similar social meeting of the 
French and German delegates was held, which was 
reported to be most interesting and satisfactory. 


On Friday the Congress was informed by Abbé Pichot, 
delegate from Monaco, that a telegram had been received 
from the ope, through the Archdeacon of Milan, ex- 
pressing his sincere interest in the cause of international 
peace. The Congress voted, on Abbé Pichot’s sugges- 
tion, to send a letter of thanks to the Pope for his kindly 
message. A proposal by Mr. Passy to send similar mes- 
sages to the heads of other religious organizations was 
also adopted. 


On Friday afternoon a special delegation of about 
forty leading members of the Congress, representing the 
different countries, was entertained by the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Tittoni, at his chateau at Desio, about 
twenty miles north of Milan. The Minister cordially 
received and shook hands with each of the deputation, 
and conducted them in an hour’s walk about his beauti- 
ful grounds. Tea was then served, but there was no 
speaking by either host or guests, to the regret of many 
of the visitors. 

The same afternoon many of the delegates to the 
Congress attended a tea to which they had been invited 
by the British Commissioner at the Milan Exposition. 


On Saturday afternoon, after the close of the business 
of the Congress, a large number of the delegates visited, 
in a body, the Peace Pavilion on the Exposition grounds. 
This Pavilion, prepared by the Lombard Peace Union 
with the codperation of societies in other countries, has 
been a great success. It is a very artistic and attractive 
structure, about 40 x 30 feet, situated near one of the 
prominent entrances. On the whole it has been the 
largest and best peace exhibit ever made at any exposi- 
tion. Some of us went back the following Sabbath after- 
noon, and found it thronged with interested visitors. 


A very interesting episode, at the close of the fore- 
noon session on Monday, was the distribution by Mr. 
Arnaud, President of the International League of Peace 
and Liberty, of the Narcisse Thibault prizes, which had 
been offered some two years ago for the best essays on 
the juridic organization of the nations. The jury of 
award, of which Mr. Hodgson Pratt was chairman, 
awarded the first prize, 600 francs, to Mr. Duplessis, 
a notary at Rennes, France. Two prizes of 300 francs 
each were awarded to Mr. A. Vavasseur, former Mayor 
of one of the Arrondissements of Paris, and to Dr. 
Jacques Dumas, Prosecuting Counsel at Rethel, France, 
one of the ablest of the younger peace workers in 
France. Smaller prizes were awarded to Mr. Harry 
Hodgson of Shipley, Yorkshire, England; Dr. Ritter 
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von Korwen-Dzbanski of Austria; Professor Lefas of 
Aix, France; Professor Delassus of Algiers; and Mr. 
Lucien Manche of Lille, France. 


The Press of Milan did as well, on the whole, by the 
Congress as could have been expected, under the circum- 
stances. Three or four other congresses were in progress 
at the same time, and the space given to the subject in 
the dailies, usually about one or two columns, was divided 
among them all in about equal proportions. The Press 
accounts were generally accurate, though brief, and for 
the most part sympathetic. On the whole, the Peace 
Congress was treated, both by the Press and the munic- 
ipal authorities of Milan, as one of the most important, 
if not the most important of the congresses held. 


On the invitation of Dr. Quidde it was unanimously 
voted to hold the next Peace Congress at Munich, 
Germany. The Congress was particularly inspired to 
accept the invitation by a letter read to it by Dr. Quidde 
in which the Bavarian government expressed its cordial 
sympathy with the objects of the Congress and its readi- 
ness to do all in its power to make the meeting in the 
Bavarian capital a success. 

The Congress on Popular Education, which was 
meeting the same week, sent a deputation to bear 
greetings to the Peace Congress. The spokesman of 
the deputation read a resolution which his Congress 
had adopted on the exchange of pupils, and appealed to 
the lady members of the Peace Congress to aid in giv- 
ing children the right kind of an education. The Con- 
gress, on motion of Dr. Darby, voted its thanks to the 
Education Congress for its courtesy, and Frederic Passy 
was sent to express in person the sympathy of the Peace 
Congress with the work of the sister Congress. 


- +2eer 


Address of Senator Ponti, Mayor of 
Milan, at the Opening of the 
Fifteenth International Peace 

Congress. 


Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think I shall 
not err when I say that the present International Con- 
gress of the Peace Societies, promoted and organized by 
so many earnest, philanthropic foreigners and Italians, 
encouraged by so many distinguished representatives of 
every part of the peninsula and of every civilized na- 
tion, will constitute a memorable date in the annals of 
civilization. And in this confidence, I give applause and 
homage to all, promoters and supporters alike, and also 
in the name of the Italian Senate, which has laid upon 
me this pleasant duty. 

Never was the public spirit more ready for a powerful 
manifestation. Never was the chain of practical events 
richer in valid grounds for entertaining hope. 

When, ladies and gentlemen, the friends of peace, 
years ago, were at the beginning of their noble mission, 
a whole host of opponents found plausible ground for 
arraying themselves against them. Against the brave 
standard bearers stood the skeptics, who charged them 
with being utopian, as well as the self-styled men of 
good judgment, who declared them to be affected with 
morbid sentimentalism ; the egoists as well as the politi- 
cal dilettantists, inclined respectively to delight in war, 
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either as a useful though painful necessity or an inevi- 
table though deplorable recurrence of human history. 

But, nevertheless, in a way unknown to past ages, 
peace has not been disturbed in the mutual relations of 
the more prominent people of Europe for about thirty- 
five years. While the apostles of the new gospel have 
been inclined to attribute this long suspension of the 
shedding of blood to the effects of their propaganda, 
their opponents have chosen to account for it solely 
through the fickleness of events. But neither of the 
parties will refuse to applaud with equal delight the new 
situation. And as is the case with certain social laws, 
that at first they are desired and commended by one 
party and feared and not wanted by the other, but 
finally because of their beneficence win general approval, 
so it will be in this case. 

Now, how can a fact so noteworthy and extended be 
accounted for if it be not sufficient to regard it as the 
result either of the propaganda of humanitarians or 
the caprices of fortune? Either I am mistaken, or the 
cause must be sought in a profound and happy transfor- 
mation in men and things, of which we ourselves have 
been scarcely aware; a transformation beyond all fore- 
sight and choice, the supreme evidences of which are 
the same impulses of human sentiment manifesting 
themselves very widely. In very truth, public liberties, 
the press, the means of easy inter-communication, the 
wonderful discoveries of science, are converging from 
day to day to make ideas and ideals the common patri- 
mony of all the races. Equally with the disappearance 
of the darkness and the instincts of particularism, we see 
passing away the historic grounds whence it came that 
in ancient times cruel conquest alone was the means 
of enlightenment and civilization among undeveloped peo- 
ples. The individual mind is tending to ally itself with 
the collective mind, the soul of the nations with that of 
humanity, and this world-consciousness is not far from 
finding itself in such unity of sentiment and aspiration 
as to be able in supreme emergencies to express an en- 
lightened, authoritative and commanding judgment. 

Nor is this all. A similar tendency is recognized in 
the multiplied and intricate stipulations of the states 
with one another, in many directions. They aim at the 
perfecting of their relations with a view to mutual in- 
struction and mutual aid, as well in the public as in 
the private field, as well in the economic as in the 
social order. Evidences of this are the treaties of com- 
merce, treaties of labor, treaties for the protection of 
literary property, and the like, and finally, and still more 
significant, the recent treaties of arbitration. In other 
words, a complete and admirable conventional system 
shows signs from day to day of bringing into effec- 
tive operation the legislative power in international rela- 
tions. In this way, along with the disappearance of ethnic 
and political differences and with the complication and 
intensification of relations, the discordance between laws 
and laws is already beginning to pass away, and along 
with the increasing spiritual unity there is a growing 
conformity in matters of apparel, and already we see 
dawning the morning of juridic unity. 

Furthermore, by a slow and natural process of ex- 
pansion, of which we are all witnesses, the great place 
assumed by the phenomena of economic activity in the 
individual and collective life of peoples has brought 
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about a corresponding similarity of wants and purposes, 
and a consequent network of exchanges, all of which 
result in a solidarity of interests. This solidarity ex- 
presses itself in the gradual unification of business in 
the field of capital and in that of labor, in the exchange 
of products and the buying and selling of public se- 
curities. Nor is it therefore to be wondered at, if the 
same instinct of self-interest, expressing itself in more 
noble ways, is, with progressive success, automatically 
creating a bulwark against those disturbances of peace 
which, under present conditions, so different from those 
of ancient times, through their necessarily widespread 
effects, prove so ruinous not only to the conquered but 
also to the conqueror, and even to those who are not 
parties to the conflict. 

Finally, in the matter of international political rela- 
tions, there is henceforth to prevail, through a provi- 
dential concurrence of circumstances, what may be called 
a delicate system of coéperation. Tokens of this are the 
alliances and friendly agreements,— alliances which, as 
experience has demonstrated, are not menacing to the 
states which are excluded; agreements which do not in 
the least weaken the value of the alliances. And in the 
varied interlacing of these, by virtue of the timely 
equilibria produced and of their reciprocal interactions, 
those guarantees of durable peace, which otherwise it 
would be vain to hope for, are supported and nourished ; 
and thus are worked out, in an orderly way, with in- 
creasing success, solutions of controversies which, in 
other days, when states were less coherent and rash 
appeal to arms the common practice, would have been 
impeded or retarded, or have left occasion for dangerous 
conflicts. Thus it is not rash to assert that in the new 
processes of the common international life, and also, in 
another way, in the springing up of world institutions 
like the Postal Union, the Hague Court, the Institute of 
Agriculture, already, indirectly if not directly, in part if 
not in whole, the same advantages are being secured as 
might be expected from the operation of a single world- 
state. Thus in reality, if not directly, and none the less 
vitally and certainly, we see presenting themselves the 
germs and foretokens of the future federative political 
union of the peoples of the earth, the natural comple- 
ment of their economic, juridic and moral unity. 

In a word, ladies and gentlemen, everything is con- 
spiring to render it clear, whateyer the cynics, the 
reactionaries and the shallow-minded may think about 
it, that the prophecies of the promoters of peace are not 
without foundations, that they are not the products of an 
unhealthy hysteria or of delusive dreams, but of univer- 
sal thought, which tends to greater harmony and refine- 
ment; of the bonds more solid and extended, which bind 
together men and states; of the new necessities which 
impose themselves upon their existence and their prog- 
ress, and of the wise decisions toward which, in the 
common interests, governing and governed alike are 
gravitating. 

History has indeed recorded, in the last hundred years 
and more, the sanguinary tribute paid primarily by one 
people, which was the precursor, to the cause of the 
rights of man, and later by others, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to the principle of nationality. But these funda- 
mental problems having been almost everywhere settled, 
the condition of the civic world is now evidently reach- 
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ing —and we have daily proofs of this — a réyime which 
tends to harmony and coéperation,— harmony and co- 
operation which, after bringing about wise agreements 
among the governments of the more fortunate nations of 
Europe, promise to extend themselves also beyond this 
sphere in the regards of the barbarous peoples, and all 
the more, the more cruel the spectacle which has been 
presented to men of heart, and the more bitter the fruit 
which has been gathered by the conquerors in the more 
recent colonial wars; harmony and codperation which, 
from the wider sphere of international relations, tend to 
involve also the internal and social relations of the 
nations: so unanimous is the wish that the inevitable 
dissensions between classes, religions and races may always 
find spontaneous adjustment through the wise use of 
rights and duties, in a large spirit of tolerance, and in the 
majesty of law; so unanimous and intense also is the 
wish that the cries of hatred and of suffering which reach 
us these days from a most noble country, Russia, may 
soon give place to the reign of liberty, order and concord. 

We all therefore, ladies and gentlemen, ought to be 
encouraged to persevere in our faith. The early triumph 
of the cause of peace, in spite of certain discordant notes, 
is not alone the pious hope of souls, but is daily made 
certain by the eloquence of facts and by the teachings of 
science. It is the gradual unfolding of a law of prog- 
ress and of unification, of codrdination and complete- 
ness, which, with instructive analogy, presides equally 
over the destinies of the life of peoples and the develop- 
ment of individual life, over the phenomena of thought 
and the evolution of the phenomena of nature. 

And to you all, ladies and gentlemen, who in a supreme 
and common purpose, growing out of the love of hu- 
manity, have made yourselves the representatives of the 
inspirations of the heart and the dictates of intelligence, 
the interests of the present good and the hopes of the 
future, — to you, Milan, proud to be to-day the symbol 
of peace among the nations, in the fruitful rivalry of 
labor, — to you, as the glorious heralds of a peace more 
certain, vaster and more enduring, offers its warm and 
enthusiastic salutation at the opening of your proceedings. 


> 


Address of E. T. Moneta, President of 
the Committee on Organization, at 
the Opening of the Milan Peace 
Congress, September 15. 


To me falls the pleasant duty and the honor of wel- 
coming you in the name of the Committee of Organiza- 
tion and of the Lombard Peace Union, on whose invitation 
last year at Lucerne you decided that the fifteenth Peace 
Congress should be held this year at Milan. 

With open heart I say to you: Welcome to this city, 
which is wholly given to labor and to traffic, but in which 
labor and traffic have never been opposed to the loftiest 
moral interests ; to this city, which glories in having been 
the home of Beccaria di Pareni, of Manzoni and of Carlo 
Cattaneo, who in times of discord and of war were priests 
of universal peace, and while educating the youth to the 
love of country and freely sacrificing their own lives, 
dreamed of the union of all peoples and set this forth as 
the supreme goal of endeavor. From their instruction 
arose the generations which worked together for the 
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national restoration and kept our revolution free from all 
excesses. The marbles and the bronzes which you will 
find on some of the squares and streets of Milan recall 
battles fought within its walls, but no one of these bat- 
tles was fought in the spirit of hatred or of domination. 
Indeed, in the struggle our sentiments were always 
humane and kindly, even toward the soldiers who had 
to be fought against. We wished our country free, 
because without liberty there is nu true peace. We 
desired national independence, in order that Italy might be 
able, in the fellowship of the nations, to fulfill her 
duties toward humanity, and be an element of peace and 
concord among the nations of Europe. 

I thank you all, therefore, who have come here to 
manifest your faith in the final triumph of reason, of 
justice and of good. With the profoundest emotions of 
my soul I thank and salute him upon whose venerable 
head your eyes naturally fix themselves first, the master 
of us all, Frederic Passy, who, though eighty-four and 
one-half years of age and blind, has braved the fatigues 
and the perils of a long journey, to come and bring once 
more to our Congress his word of faith, of encourage- 
ment and of hope. 

This ideal, which is the synthesis and the summing up 
of all others, is not a modern conception. It dates from 
the day in which humanity took the first steps to deliver 
itself from its primitive savagery. It is found in embryo 
in the sacred books of the religions which are most hu- 
mane, in the poems which are most ancient. It arises in 
the mind of every man who comes to the world with an 
instinct of love in his heart and who casts a glance 
beyond the little circle in which he was born. This ideal 
is not simply a dream of poets, but arises from the very 
law of social evolution, which has brought humanity from 
the primitive tribal state to ever larger and completer 
social groups. 

This ideal of a humanity wholly united in one grand 
civil union and fellowship is still a long way from being 
realized; but from the middle ages on, every century 
has marked a stage forward towards its realization. But 
the greatest impulse towards it was given by the French 
Revolution, which, although it was in a measure arrested 
because of its excesses, had nevertheless, through its im- 
mense force, given to every people the consciousness of 
their rights and their power, the effects of which were 
not slow in showing themselves. 

The nineteenth was the century of the reclamation of 
nationality and popular liberty. For many years the 
peoples who had aspired after these found in their rulers 
so many enemies. But when the larger number of the 
rulers discovered that the persecutions intended to sup- 
press the spirit of emancipation only served to intensify 
it, and that the representatives of the rich and most cul- 
tivated classes were all in the camp of the reformers and 
revolutionaries, they made a virtue of necessity, and by 
dividing their power with the representatives of the peo- 
ple, they reénforced it. 

Wherever, on the other hand, the resistance on the 
part of the governing authorities continued, the people 
resorted to arms to secure their liberty, and the rulers 
who were determined to continue to the last their opposi- 
tion were gotten out of the way by the revolution. 

In this reclamation of the nationalities, it was a most 
novel and comforting spectacle which occurred recently 
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in the north of Europe, where the artificial and enforced 
union between Norway and Sweden, created by the 
Holy Alliance (of despicable memory), was dissolved 
without the shedding of a single drop of blood and 
without leaving behind either remorse or bitterness. It 
is a noble example which does honor to both peoples, 
small in extent but morally great; an example which, it 
is to be hoped, may be followed also in those countries 
where the problem of nationality still awaits its ultimate 
solution. The sentiment of humanity is superior and 
anterior to that of nationality; and the peoples who, by 
the conquest of their rights, arose to their proper place, 
comprehended instinctively that their interests were one 
and the same, and the cause of liberty was common 
to all. 

On this account every insurrection undertaken for the 
liberty or the nationality of a country had the moral or 
material support of other peoples. And so, at Paris as 
at Berlin, at Milan as at Vienna, at Budapest as at 
Baden, the struggles for the reclamation of the national 
rights were accompanied by manifestations in behalf of 
the liberty and the independence of other nations, The 
work of the societies for peace and for international 
justice is therefore nothing else than a sequence of the 
revolutions to which almost all the peoples of Europe 
owe the good fortune of being able to govern them- 
selves. 

There is a large patriotism allied to a conscious hu- 
manism, or, if you please, a patriotic internationalism, 
which, beginning with the dominating note of the his- 
toric period in which we live, has determined the great 
currents of the public spirit, which is no longer Italian 
only, or French, or English, or German, but in certain 
relations European and in others universal. 

From this comes the fact that every people protests 
with indignation against every act of injustice, every 
act of tyranny of another people, and is aroused by 
every catastrophe, as recent instances prove, which 
touches a city or a nation, however remote, and rejoices 
over every victory of a people over its oppressors. This 
sentiment is general, and it will become ever stronger 
and stronger because it draws its force also from self- 
interest. 

No people can longer prosper without a continuous 
exchange of merchandise and goods with other peoples. 
Industries, commerce, banking, emigration, are bringing 
peoples ever nearer together without confounding them. 
‘«The peoples,” said our Carlo Cattaneo half a century 
ago, “do not love each other, because they du not know 
each other.” The day will soon come when tbis state- 
ment cannot again be made, because the railway, the 
steamship, the telegrapb, the telephone, travel, com- 
merce and industry are putting peoples into continual 
contact with each other; and when they know each 
other, their prejudices, their suspicions and hereditary 
antipathies will disappear, and in their place will come 
respect and ultimately mutual sympathy. 

But in order that this new phase of history may not 
remain sterile, but may produce the fruits which the 
peoples have a right to expect from it, it must be at- 
tended by international acts profitable to all. And this 
the English government first of all has comprehended. 
Its proposal for a beginning of disarmament to be 
effected by the principal states, the words, so eloquent, 
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so full of humanitarian sentiments, pronounced by the 
Prime Minister, Sir Campbell-Bannerman, at the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference held in London last July, 
were received throughout the civilized world as a prom- 
ise of great accomplishments which will not fail of real- 
ization, And I believe that one of the first acts of our 
Congress will be to send to this distinguished statesman 
the expression of our homage and our gratitude. 

And now, after what I have said, let me give the 
following words from his most important discourse: 
“The time is approaching when nothing can hold back 
from them [the people] the knowledge that it is they 
who are the victims of war and militarism; that war in 
its tawdry triumphs scatters the fruits of their labor, 
breaks down the paths of progress and turns the fire of 
constructive energy into a destroying force.” 

When the head of the government of a nation which 
is among the foremost, if it is not the most powerful of 
the nations of the world, speaks the language which 
heretofore has been ours only, and which for a long time 
brought upon us the scorn of the half-enlightened who 
pose as the wisest of men, I do not say that our mission 
is ended, — because for those who love justice and be- 
lieve in perpetual progress the hour of repose will never 
come, — but I do say that the hour in which our dearest 
wishes will begin to be realized cannot be far away. 

When an idea of justice has once entered into the uni- 
versal consciousness, all the conceptions of men of lofty 
intellect, and all the manifestations of folly, as well as 
unexpected events, give it their reénforcement. The 
example of the British government, which to its words 
of peace has added acts, will not remain isolated. The 
presence of a representative of our Minister and his dec- 
larations assure us that Italy will be among the first to 
follow. 

Europe is, at the present hour, in a condition very 
similar to that to which I alluded a little while ago. 
For a long time the governments were opposed, seeing 
both in those who had raised the banner and in those 
who were following it so many enemies. But after 
long resistance and much shedding of blood they turned 
about and supported a movement which was determined 
by general needs and historic unity. Thus it will be 
with international peace and justice. The movement 
which aims to bring about these was for years judged by 
the governments to be either useless or subversive, and, 
according to the circumstances, was either opposed or 
looked upon with contempt. 

Now the governments which are most civilized and 
most sagacious have discovered that it is not the work 
of a few deluded persons, but that it responds to an 
imperious necessity of the time, to the law which has 
always guided society towards larger organizations, from 
the family groups to the tribal city, from the city to the 
regional organization, and so on to the great states of 
to-day. But since these are not sufficient to satisfy the 
growing needs of continued expansion and of the better 
relations between the states, from the present alliances 
will come the constitution of a federal union of the 
different nations. This law of expansion expressed itself 
in the times of barbarism and of tyranny by means of 
force. To-day it will be observed and carried out with 
the consent of free peoples and in peaceful ways. 

But at the present, while we deplore the sad days in 
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which ignorance and barbarism pitted men in cruel 
struggle against each other, we are not called upon to 
execrate all the wars of the past. And as on the morn- 
ing of a victory which brought the liberation of a peo- 
ple from foreign oppression, I say: ‘ Blessed be those 
who died in battle for the just cause of independence and 
liberty, since it is to their sacrifice that we owe the good 
fortune of being able to-day, all united, to consecrate all 
our strength to the establishment of a true and lasting 
peace. To labor for this peace is a sacred duty which 
we owe to the millions of men who for cause left their 
bodies on the fields of war as food for wild beasts. 
With the exception of the few human tigers who re- 
joice in the midst of the slaughters of battles and find 
themselves disgusted in times of complete peace, and 
who, even in a civilized age, are to be classed among the 
monsters of the zodlogical kingdom,— there is not one 
among those millions who died in battle who had not 
given his life voluntarily in the faith and the hope that 
the war to which duty called him was to be the last 
among civilized countries. 

And if at this moment these millions could rise and file, 
with their bleeding bodies, past your gaze, I think that 
an immense cry would issue from their reopened wounds 
and would say to you: “Oh, see that the sacrifice of 
our lives may not have been made in vain; see that 
other millions of orphans may not have to languish and 
suffer through your fault as our sons suffered; see that 
other millions of widows may not have to weep for bus- 
bands slain as our wives wept for us. Give peace to the 
world. This was our last hope when we died —- our last 
wish.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, make this wish of those who 
died in battle yours; let it be your guide in the labors of 
our congress ; let it be the inspiration of your delibera- 
tion. be the testamentary executors of all the revolu- 
tions made in the name of liberty and of justice; lend 
your aid in bringing about the peace of the world, and 
from your own country and from all lands millions of 
friends will call you blessed. 

ai chiadaemetinns 

The American delegation to the Milan Congress was 
not as large as it ought to have been. Senator L, E. 
Chamberlain, from the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, from the Universal 
Peace Union, Dr. William H. Tolman (New York), 
Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson (Paris), and Benjamin F., 
Trueblood, delegates of the American Peace Society, 
made up the contingent from this country. Mr. Bliss 
Perry, of the At/antic, one of the American Peace So- 
ciety’s delegates, spending the summer and autumn in 
Europe, was kept from the Congress by the serious 
illness of his daughter with typhoid fever, and Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, another delegate, was compelled to 
return home before the Congress opened. 


- salaltiltaiaesinceestestcis 

For a Collector of Peace Literature — as comprehensive 
as possible — we want American Books, Pamphlets, 
Addresses, Newspapers, Magazine Articles, ete., 
treating on PEACE. 

That we may be able to arrange the offers alphabet- 
ically, we request that each title be written upon a 
separate slip. E. STEIGER & CO., 

25 Park Place, New York. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
International Peace Bureau on the 
Events of the Year. 

Made to the Milan Peace Congress. 


The great question of the year which has aroused 
public opinion in all countries is that of the future of the 
Russian nation, buffeted by political and social difficulties 
of the most trying kind. It is still impossible to foresee, 
with any certainty, what Russia will be in the future 
after the trying crisis which she is passing through. This 
crisis is the condemnation of the governmental régime, 
oppressive, incompatible with the received ideas of our 
times, and which has been maintained to the present 
time only because of the ignorance of the masses. Its 
determining cause is the incapacity of which this régime 
gave evidence in the last war, which it had provoked. 

Carried away by an irresistible current of revolt, the 
masses of the people oi the different parts of the Russian 
empire have not been restrained in their action by the 
habits of order created by the practice of institutions 
which respect individual rights. These masses, poorly 
prepared for political life, have compromised a cause 
which was just in itself. 

An attempt at constitutional government with an 
elected parliament has unfortunately failed. What will 
take place now? It appears to us impossible that an 
immense state like Russia should break down through 
failure to find some ground of agreement and concilia- 
tion apart from the extreme parties. This will be the 
task of the middle class, styled “ intellectual,” called to 
centralize in itself the wishes and efforts which it has 
aroused, We greatly desire that it may accomplish this 
work under the gis of political and social institutions 
adapted to the new order of things and to the true needs 
of the Russian nation. 

The situation in Macedonia has changed but little 
since the timid effort to apply the Austro-Russian pro- 
gram of Miirzsteg. Articles 23 and 61 of the Treaty of 
Berlin remain still a dead letter, as do the stipulations 
of the memorandum of May, 1895. In the meantime 
the Bulgarian and Greek pretensions to future supremacy 
in Macedonia have reached a sharp crisis. They threaten 
to decimate and to ruin the unfortunate populations 
before the tardy diplomacy of Europe permits them to 
enter upon an era of relative independence and prosperity. 
Excesses committed by bands of Bulgarians or Greeks, 
disorderly meetings, the burning of villages, exchange of 
shots —such is the sum of the relations actually existing 
between the Christian populations of Macedonia even 
before their emancipation from the Turkish yoke. 

The people of Armenia continue to undergo the fatal 
consequences brought about by insecurity in regard to 
the future. They have, of course, the full sympathy of 
the friends of peace, but this is only scant comfort. We 
shall not cease to demand for them the benefit of the 
guarantees promised them by the Treaty of Berlin of 
the 13th of July, 1868, guarantees which have up to 
the present time shown themselves to be nothing but 
pious wishes. 

Painful results followed the intervention of the gov- 
ernment of Germany in the affairs of Morocco. Fora 
little while it was feared that an agreement could not be 
brought about between the parties in dispute. Diplo- 
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matic relations became less and less conciliatory, and 
a part of the press seemed to be animated with warlike 
purposes. At the opening of the Conference of Algeciras 
there were not wanting evil-minded persons who pre- 
dicted a certain failure of the negotiations, which would 
have had incalculable consequences. Without wishing 
to exaggerate the influences which the peace associations 
have in the field of diplomacy, we believe we may aftirm 
that public opinion absolutely hostile to all idea of war 
this time brought about the triumph of peace, and forced 
the negotiators in their deliberations to make a positive 
effort to bring about a serious agreement. So the Con- 
ference of Algeciras settled the difficulty to the satisfac- 
tion of the parties, and its President, the Duke of 
Almodovar, was able to say very justly, at the close of 
the deliberations in April, 1906: “It is an awakening 
of the European conscience. This conscience demands 
peace. If Europe will listen to its voice she will labor 
to bring about in the world the reign of justice, reason 
and right. It will make the most noble use of its 
immense power in maintaining universal peace.” 

This fortunate solution has naturally served as an 
encouragement to the advocates of a general and de- 
finitive rapprochement between France and Germany. 
Years ago steps with a view to this rapprochement had 
been taken by the peace associations and by important 
persons in the two countries, and the question was always 
found on the program of the peace congresses. 

It must be recognized that the Algeciras agreement is 
of a nature to popularize these efforts. Advantage must 
be taken of the circumstances to clear the ground of every 
germ of discord and bitterness between the Germans and 
the French. Similar support has certainly been given 
to the idea of a genuine reconciliation by the generous 
conduct of the people of Germany in regard to the 
French victims of the Courriéres mine disaster. 

Some fear had arisen in the public mind relative to the 
consequences which from the point of view of interna- 
tional relations might be brought about by the rupture 
of the union between Sweden and Norway. These fears 
were promptly dissipated when it was seen with what 
mutual regards the passage from the ancient to the new 
order of things was made. It is certainly a beautiful 
example which has been given to the political world by 
the peoples and the governments of Sweden and Norway, 
who have with reciprocal guarantees decided to demolish 
all the fortifications erected on the frontier of the two 
states, henceforth independent of one another. 

We cite here only as a reminder the acts of war which, 
for causes of no importance, the three little republics of 
Central America — Honduras, Guatemala and Salvador — 
committed against each other. These incidents found 
their solution through the friendly intervention of the 
Presidents of the United States and Mexico. Mr. Roose- 
velt has manifested on this, as on other occasions, his 
sincere love of peace among peoples. 

This year also the processes of colonization in certain 
countries, especially in Africa, have given ground for 
serious criticism. We can only, as we did last year, 
“express the strong desire ” that the principles advocated 
in this matter by numerous universal peace congresses 
may find as soon as possible their application in the 
colonies, and that these may be delivered finally from the 
yoke of arbitrariness and from acts of systematic cruelty. 
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In spite of the facts related above, the friends of peace 
have strong ground for congratulating themselves on the 
encouragement which the last twelve months have brought 
them. We speak more particularly of the success of the 
active efforts made during the course of the year by the 
assoviations created at the time of the Fourteenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress, with a view to bringing about an 
Anglo-German entente. On both sides the committees 
formed for this end have exhibited the most praiseworthy 
activity. Their most eminent members have spoken in 
public meetings, have written in the great dailies and 
have made personal efforts to supplant, by a sentiment of 
loyal harmony, the coldness due to rivalries, which had 
been falsely interpreted. 

The visit recently made to London by a number of 
German journalists, on the cordial invitation of the 
English group of the Anglo-German Association, will cer- 
tainly have contributed in good measure to the final suc- 
cess of the effort to bring about a cordial understanding. 

We have also to record among the peace efforts of the 
year several other collective visits, which cannot help 
exercising in their turn a salutary influence on public 
opinion. Personal interviews of heads of state, as well 
as the reception given in London and other cities of 
England to the German burgomasters have certainly 
contributed in their measure to break down misunder- 
standings and to prepare the way for amicable solutions 
of questions which now exist or may arise. 

The year which has just passed has seen the meeting 
of a large number of universal congresses, which have 
occupied themselves more than ever with difficult sub- 
jects of an international character, such as the post, 
questions of mutuality, the struggle against enforced 
idleness, the Red Cross, etc. To speak more especially 
of what concerns us so deeply, the meetings for the 
promotion of peace among peoples, we cite the meeting 
of the national congresses of delegates of the peace 
societies: that for France at Nimes in 1905, at Lyons 
and Grenoble in August, 1906; that for England at 
Bristol in 1906, and others. We mention also, finally, 
the important Pan-American Congress which has just 
met at Rio Janeiro. 

An event of the highest importance for the peace 
movement will be the meeting the coming year of the 
Second Intergovernmental Congress at The Hague. The 
discussion of the recommendations to be made in regard 
to the program of this Conference has been placed on the 
program of the Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress about 
to meet at Milan. These recommendations form the sub- 
ject of a special documentary report by our Bureau. 

On this occasion it is important to refer with a senti- 
ment of deep gratitude to the government of Great Britain, 
which will present and recommend to the Second Hague 
Conference the question of an arrest of armaments be- 
tween the states. These declarations have furthermore 
been received with favor in the parliaments of France, 
Italy and Austria. 

Treaties of international arbitration have been signed 
since the middle of the year 1905 between France and 
Denmark (September, 1905), England and Denmark 
(October, 1905), Belgium and Roumania (October, 1905), 
Spain and Denmark (December, 1905), Denmark and 
Italy (December, 1905), Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public (January, 1906), Chile and Brazil (January, 1906). 
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To sum up: no war is in prospect, and the govern- 
ments as well as the parliaments seem to be more dis- 
posed than ever to take account of public opinion, which 
is more and more hostile to the abuse of force in the 
solution of international disputes. The consequences of 
the unavoidable disasters caused by the blind forces of 
nature are sufficiently desolating without the provoca- 
tion by men of still greater misfortunes which they may 
easily avoid. 

On behalf of the International Peace Bureau, 

Evit Ducommun, Secretary. 

Berne, SwitzeErRLanp, September 15, 1906, 





Proceedings of the Fifteenth Inter- 


national Peace Congress. 

The fifteenth International Peace Congress opened at 
Milan, Italy, in the Grand Salon of the Villa Reale, on 
September 15, at 2 o’clock P.M. There were about 
one hundred and twenty-five delegates of peace societies 
and other organizations present, and something more 
than two hundred individual adherents carried the total 
number up to nearly three hundred and fifty. 

The Congress was called to order by Signor E, T. 
Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union and 
chairman of the Committee on Organization. With him 
on the platform were the Mayor of Milan, Senator Ponti, 
the Prefect of the city, Mr. Alfazio, Procurator-General 
Criseuolo, and Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, 
who came from Rome to represent the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the audience were an unusually large number of 
the veterans of the peace movement — Frederic Passy, 
the Baroness von Suttner, Dr. Adolf Richter, Hon. 
Fredrik Bajer, Dr. G. B. Clark, Senator La Fontaine, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Dr. W. E. Darby, J. G. Alex- 
ander, G. H. Perris, Emile Arnaud, General E. Tiirr, 
Francis William Fox, Belva A. Lockwood, Elie Du- 
commun, J. Novicow, Professor Quidde, Felix Moscheles, 
A. H. Fried, Dr. Hoelzel, Paul Allegret, B. F. True- 
blood and others. Many prominent Italians were pres- 
ent, and a number of interesting new workers from 
different parts of Europe. 

Senator Ponti, the Mayor of Milan, was first intro- 
duced, and in the name of the City and of the Senate 
welcomed the Congress in a very strong speech, the 
translation of which, in full, we give on another page. 

Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, then extended 
the greetings of the King and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Tittoni, who at the last moment was pre- 
vented from attending the opening meeting, as he had 
expected to do. Mr. Bollati was enthusiastically ap. 
plauded when he declared that his government approved 
heartily of the proposal of the British government for 
a limitation and reduction of armaments, and had given 
instructions to the delegates who would represent Italy 
at the approaching Hague Conference to support the 
British proposal and do all in their power for the 
promotion of concord among the nations. 

At this point the American Consul at Milan, Mr. J. E. 
Dunning, a live, up-to-date, intelligent, courteous official, 
read to the Congress the following cablegram of greet- 
ing from President Roosevelt : 

‘‘ Interpreting the desire of the American people that the 
cause of peace among the nations may prevail, and sharing 








the confident hopes of my fellow-countrymen that the labors 
of the Peace Conference will mark further steps towards the 
realization of universal peace, I greet the Congress and send 
it my best wishes.’’ 

To this message, which was received with the warmest 
applause, Mr. Moneta afterwards, in the name of the 
Congress, sent the following reply: 

“ President Roosevelt, Washington: 

‘*The Universal Peace Congress expresses to you its pro- 
found gratitude for your words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and hopes and desires that the support of the American 
people will hasten the realization of universal federation.” 

Signor E. T. Moneta, “the Good,” as the Italians call 
him, chairman of the Committee on Organization, founder 
and president of the Lombard Peace Union, and the 
recognized leader of the movement in Italy, then gave 
the address of welcome on behalf of the Italian workers. 
This speech, full of lofty aspiration and fine humanita- 
rian sentiment, though perhaps going too far in excusing 
wars of the past, we are glad to give our readers in full, 
in English, on another page. 

The Congress was then declared open and proceeded 
to the election of officers, On the proposition of the 
Baroness von Suttner, Mr. Moneta was by hearty ac- 
clamation chosen president. Frederic Passy, Signor 
Tittoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Senator Ponti, 
Mayor of Milan, were chosen honorary presidents. The 
Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, was chosen general secretary, and Mr. E. 
Spalikowski of France, assistant secretary. The vice- 
presidents, nominated by the national delegations, one 
for each country, were as follows: Germany, Dr. Adolf 
Richter; Belgium, Senator La Fontaine; Austria, the 
Baroness von Suttner ; Denmark, Fredrik Bajer; France, 
Deputy Beauquier ; England, Miss Ellen Robinson ; Hun- 
gary, General Tiirr; Italy, Gulielmo Ferrero; Monaco, 
Abbé Pichot; Norway, Miss Lund; the Netherlands, 
Mr. Van der Boosch; Russia, J. Novicow; Sweden, 
Mr. Nilson; Switzerland, Dr. Bovet; United States, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

At the second session of the Congress, Monday morn- 
ing, on the proposition of Mr. Novicow of Russia, 
seconded by Alderman Snape of Liverpool, it was de- 
cided to send an expression of gratitude to the King of 
Italy, who was known to be in full sympathy with the 
peace movement, and in one of whose palaces the Con- 
gress was meeting. The telegram was as follows: 

‘* The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, at the beginning 
of its labors, has voted by acclamation to send to Your Majesty 
its respectful homage, hoping and believing that because of 
the sympathy given by Your Majesty to this great humanita- 
rian idea you will pass into history with the name of a prince 
of peace.”’ 

To this telegram the King’s Minister, Pouzio Vaglia, 
sent the following reply : 

‘*His Majesty the King is happy to know that so many 
eminent persons have met to defend the sublime idea of uni- 
versal peace. With the greatest sympathy our Sovereign 
looks upon the very noble idea which inspires the Congress, 
and believes that great blessings will come from the labors 
undertaken for the welfare and the glory of humanity. He 
sends his most cordial salutations and his most grateful 
greeting.” 

The President communicated to the Congress that he 
had received a large number of letters and telegrams of 
greeting from persons not present. Among the more 
important were those from the Nobel Committee, signed 
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by the Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, from the 
President of the Swiss Federal Council, the Persian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, the Vice-President of the 
Nobel Committee, Mr. Bourgeois, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, etc. Messages were also received from 
the Central Committee of the British Federation of Trades 
Unions and from the Workmen’s Syndicate in Germany, 
representing one hundred and twenty thousand work- 
men. (As one saw the great pile of messages in front 
of the President, and listened to those read from various 
parts of the world, one felt justified in a certain elation 
over the greatness to which the peace movement has 
grown.) 

Instead of the addresses heretofore given at the open- 
ing of the peace Congresses by representatives of each of 
the nations, Mr. Passy responded for all the foreign dele- 
gates. Though in his eighty-fifth year, he spoke with all 
his old interest and much of his usual force. He dwelt 
particularly on the possible injury which might be done 
to the peace cause by the extreme anti-militarist move- 
ment in Europe, the advocates of which opposed all 
military service, etc. He believed that some organized 
force was necessary for the maintenance of law. He 
then contrasted narrow and egoistical patriotism with 
true patriotism. No nation, he said, can be truly great 
without coéperating with other nations. To be truly 
patriotic one must be humanitarian, because of the soli- 
darity of nations. 

Later in the Congress Miss Ellen Robinson of Liver- 
pool replied to the first part of Mr. Passy’s remarks, 
and thought that the “ anti-militarists ” must not be too 
severely criticised. They were seeking the same end as 
the peace societies, many of whose members would have 
nothing to do with the military system in any form. 

As it would be impossible to convey, in the space we 
have, any adequate impression of the discussions of the 
week, we give below all the principal resolutions adopted, 
and have, in an editorial and a scries of notes, attempted 
to give our readers an estimate of the character and 
significance of the Congress and of various social events 
connected with it. We give the resolutions in a classified 
form rather than in the order of their adoption. 


Resolutions of the Milan Peace Congress. 
THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 

The Congress expresses the wish that the coming Hague 
Conference may not spend its time on secondary ques- 
tions, but concentrate its attention upon the question of 
the bases of a juridic union of the civilized states and 
upon that of disarmament. 


Believing that war and preparation for it are not purely 
technical matters, but that it is in the highest degree an 
economic and social phenomenon, the Congress expresses 
the wish that when limitation of armaments is taken up 
by the approaching Hague Conference this question may 
not be discussed, as in 1899, exclusively by military pro- 
fessionals, but first of all by sociologists and economists, 
and, further, that the juristic and military diplomats sent 
to The Hague may be accompanied by delegates specially 
versed in the social and economic sciences. 


The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, met at Milan, 
respectfully expresses to the governments that their 
plenipotentiaries to the second intergovernmental Peace 
Conference may be charged with the duty of concluding 
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a treaty by the terms of which all the civilized peoples 
will form a Union for the purpose of guaranteeing their 
mutual independence; and that a Code of Public Inter- 
national Law be established, the high contracting parties 
pledging themselves to observe it and to insist upon its 
rigorous general observance; and that an international 
authority, limited exclusively to the external relations of 
states, and having legislative, executive and judicial 
powers, be constituted by means of delegates named by 
the nations constituting the Union. 


The Congress expresses the wish that the governments 
give to their plenipotentiaries to The Hague the powers 
necessary to secure — 

1. That the Hague Conference, as an international 
deliberative assembly, make itself more and more the 
diplomatic organ of the Union of civilized nations (inter- 
national senate), whose mission it shall be, first of all, to 
formulate and establish agreements upon the leading 
questions which interest the peoples; and, 

2. That to this end the Conference declare itself 
periodic, and thus assure its continuity, and also the full 
execution of its decisions, by taking the necessary 
measures to secure to it, during the interval of its ses- 
sions, a permanent representative with carefully defined 
powers. 


The Congress recommends to the second Hague Con- 
ference the conclusion of a treaty submitting to arbitra- 
tion every international controversy, after the pattern of 
those concluded between Denmark and the Netherlands 
(February 12, 1904) and between Denmark and Italy 
(December 16, 1905). In the case of those powers 
which do not feel disposed to submit to arbitration every 
international controversy, the Congress calls to their 
attention the project of a model treaty approved by the 
fourteenth Interparliamentary Conference. 


The Congress recommends to the attention of the gov- 
ernments which shall be represented at The Hague that, 
beginning with January 1, 1908, they set aside from the 
amounts provided for the military and naval expenses of 
each state a minimum of one one-thousandth and a 
maximum of one one-hundredth of one per cent. of the 
total amount, according to the judgment of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Permanent Hague Court; the 
amount of these reserves to be put at the disposal of the 
Council, to be used (in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Paris Universal Peace Congress of 1900) for 
works the aim of which is the establishment of peace 
among the nations, and for international investigation 
of the means best adapted to assure the maintenance of 
peace and the reduction of armaments. 


In case the troubles in Russia delay again the meeting 
of the Hague Conference, expected to occur next year, 
the Congress expresses the wish that President Roosevelt 
again take the initiative for the realization of this work 
of peace originated by him. 


The Congress also recommended to the attention of 
the powers and the consideration of the coming Hague 
Conference the following draft of a general treaty of 
arbitration, to be signed by all the powers represented at 
The Hague or accepting the new peace convention 
which may be adopted: 
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GENERAL TREATY OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION, 

Art. 1. All differences now existing or which may 
arise in the future between the contracting parties shall 
be submitted to arbitrators chosen by them from the gen- 
eral list composing the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
established by the Convention of July 29, 1899, and 
completed by the Convention of the . according to 
the mode prescribed by this Convention. 

Art. 2. The disputes, however, which are considered 
exceptional, that is, which seem to involve the vital in- 
terests, the independence or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states, shall be referred to the Permanent Court 
sitting in general assembly and acting as an arbitral 
tribunal. 

This reference must be asked for by the two parties, 
or by one of them, in the agreement (compromis) signed 
by them setting forth the object of the litigation. 

The subject may also be brought before the Court 
either by its administrative Council or by five members 
of the Court using the right of initiative which shall 
have been conferred upon them by the supplementary 
convention. 

If the Court shall consider itself incompetent to deal 
with the matter, and declare that the controversy should 
be submitted to an ordinary arbitral tribunal, this tribu- 
nal shall be constituted in the manner prescribed by the 
Convention. 

Arr. 3. In each case the high contracting parties 
shall sign a special agreement defining accurately the 
object of the dispute, the extent of the powers of the 
arbitrators, and the manner in which, in case of appeal, 
the superior tribunal, which shall always be taken from 
the Permanent Hague Court, shall be constituted. The 
procedure to be followed shall be established by the 
Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies. 

Arr. 4. The present Convention is concluded for a 
period of ... years. It shall continue in full force for 
new periods of equal duration, if it is not denounced be- 
fore the expiration of the first period, or of later periods. 


The Congress also recommended to the special atten- 
tion of the coming Hague Conference, in case it does 
not succeed in establishing the bases of a federative 
Union of the Nations, the modification of the present 
Hague Convention (Articles 20 to 29) proposed in the 
essay offered by M. A. Vavasseur of Paris for the Nar- 
cisse Thibault prizes, recently awarded. The chief aim 
of these proposed modifications is to make the Hague 
Court competent to deal with questions of “ vital inter- 
est,” “honor,” etc., and to confer upon it a certain 
power of initiative in case disputing states fail to resort 
to arbitration, to the extent of getting the question 
thoroughly studied and the facts made public. 

The Congress is happy to learn that, through the prize 
contest on International Arbitration (Narcisse Thibault 
Prize) opened by the International Peace Bureau, a draft 
of a complete, well considered International Code has 
been drawn and will soon be published. The govern- 
ments will thus be in a position to have this project 
studied by national commissions before the second 
Hague Conference, and to send to the Conference pleni- 
potentiaries prepared to deliberate on the adoption of 
such a Code, that is, prepared to work out a code of 
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positive, international law which is, at the present time, 
most important and most urgent. The Congress invites 
the governments to appoint as early as possible commis- 
sions which shall be charged to make this preliminary 
study. 

NEUTRALIZATION OF ROUTES. 


MARITIME TRADE 


Since neutralization constitutes a step towards peace, 
and since this principle has been successfully applied to 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which sep- 
arate the United States from the Dominion of Canada, 
as also the Suez Canal, and will be applied to the Panama 
Canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans ; 

The Congress has learned with satisfaction of the 
proposition of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
approved by the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
in its session of June, 1906, to neutralize the commer- 
cial routes across the Atlantic Ocean between America 
and Europe. 

It desires that the proposition to neutralize all the 
yreat maritime commercial routes be made the sub- 
ject of study by the governments, and of examination 
in the deliberations of the approaching Hague Confer- 
ence. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS, 


Considering that the chief difficulties in the way of 
an agreement for the simultaneous arrest of armaments 
are (1) that of finding a practical formula, and (2) that 
of an effective sanction, the Congress suggests to the 
governments which will be represented at the second 
conference at The Ilague : 

1. That proposals for an arrest of armaments should 
in the first place be limited to a plan of agreement, 
simply stipulating that for a period of at least five 
years, and until a conference of the signatory powers 
has taken new action on the subject, the signatory 
powers shall not increase their average total annual 
military and naval expenditure. 

2. That the powers which approve of this proposition 
should declare their intention of signing, in any event, 
such a convention and of respecting it. 


SANCTIONS OF ARBITRAL AWARDS. 


While recognizing that the voluntary execution of 
arbitral judgments has up to the present time been the 
rule which has been observed by all the nations and 
bears witness to a profound sense of duty and of respect 
for justice on their part, the Congress, without entering 
upon an examintion of the principle of non-intervention, 
thinks that the union of powers can and ought to take 
action with a view to the execution of arbitral awards. 
The conditions should be: 

1. That this action be 
particular power. 

2. That this action have no other aim than that of 
assuring the execution of the award. 

3. That this action be taken only by peaceful means. 
Among these means the Congress recommends to the 
attention of the Hague Conference the economic isolation 
of the recalcitrant nation, the prohibition of loans nego- 
tiated abroad, the guaranty of third powers, the volun- 
tary deposit of sums of money, the sequestration of 
sums of money or of territories belonging to the 
nations in dispute, the temporary or entire exclusion 
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from the Union of the delegates of a nation having 
refused to abide by an award. 
POLITICAL 

ArmMEN1A.— The fifteenth International Peace Con- 
gress protests against all oppression of weak peoples 
under pretext of national interest and reasons of state, 
and urgently asks the powers signatory of the Treaty of 
Berlin to have carried out the reforms provided for in 
Articles 23 and 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, and more es- 
pecially determined in the memorandum of May, 1895. 
The Congress conveys the expression of its warm sym- 
pathy to the victims of the massacres in Transcaucasia, 
as well as to the Israelite victims in Poland, and, in a 
general way, to the Russian victims in all the afflicted 
cities. It denounces the criminal inertia of the Russian 
government and of the local authorities, as well as of 
other governments guilty of similar misdeeds. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


TuE Conco.— Recalling the resolution adopted by 
the meeting of the delegates of the peace societies at 
Turin in 1898; protesting against the injustices inflicted 
upon weak peoples by the strong peoples; recalling the 
resolutions adopted by the ninth Peace Congress at Paris 
in 1900, relative to the treatment of native races, and 
the resolution of the Boston Congress in 1904; and 

Considering that in the African colonies murder, vio- 
lence, thefts, rape, injustices and nameless atrocities have 
been committed, contrary to the spirit and the words 
even of the resolutions above cited, of the Congress of 
Paris; 

Considering that these horrors, the authenticity of 
which were long denied, are now confirmed, for the Inde- 
pendent State of the Congo by the commission of inquiry 
named by King Leopold himself, and for the French Congo 
by the official inquiry made by the great pacific colonizer, 
who was its founder, the Jate Mr. Savorgnan de Brazza; 

The fifteenth Peace Congress hopes that the govern- 
ments, conformably to their pledges, will adopt the 
measures necessary to put an end to this state of things. 
It asks for the meeting of a new conference of the powers 
interested in the colonization of Africa, for the revision 
and completion of the work undertaken by the Confer- 
ence of Berlin in 1884-85, by the adoption of rigorous 
measures for the suppression of the intolerable abuses 
committed in the African colonies, and in particular in 
the valley of the Congo. 

Seeing that similar excesses are inevitably involved 
in every colonial policy of conquest and exploitation 
of native races, the Congress urges the peacemakers of all 
countries to oppose, energetically and unremittingly, 
such a policy in their own country. 

Morocco. —The Congress expresse sits deep satisfac- 
tion over the peaceful solution of the Moroccan dispute,’ 
and regrets only that in the adjustment of differences 
which may arise in the application of the Treaty of Al- 
geciras resort to arbitration was not made obligatory. 

It notes with joy that on this occasion, as also on that 
of the Courriéres disaster, and recently on the occasion 
of the Havre fétes, evidences of cordial rapprochement 
between France and Germany were manifested. 

It hopes for new progress in this direction, coming 
less from theoretical discussion of the problem of rap- 
prochement than from practical deeds done each time 
that occasion offers. 
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It urges the peace workers of the two countries to 
seize every similar opportunity to make manifest the 
true sentiments of their compatriots. 


ANGLO-GERMAN Retations.— The Congress cordi- 
ally congratulates the Committee which was formed last 
year at Lucerne over the remarkable successes which 
have attended its efforts in favor of an entente cordiale 
between England and Germany. 

It expresses its satisfaction that this movement was 
due to the initiative of the peacemakers met on that 
occasion at Lucerne, and that it has been able to reach 
persons hitherto strangers to the peace cause. 

It is happy to know that in this matter the good sense 
of rational people, be it in England or in Germany, has 
been able to triumph over the systematic and malevolent 
machinations of those whose aim was to create fresh mis- 
understandings between the two nations. 

It holds that the rapprochement of these two countries, 
far from being detrimental to the interests of any other 
nation, is, on the contrary, of the greatest importance 
toward the maintenance of universal peace. 


Franco-German Retatrions.— The Congress, while 
congratulating the German life-savers who went of their 
own accord to the succor of their French Comrades at the 
time of the disaster at Courriéres, hopes that in the near 
future the natural sentiments of humanity, stronger among 
peoples than national prejudices and historic animosities, 
will exercise a beneficent influence over the governments, 
and will thus promote the establishment between the two 
countries of a régime of peace and justice, conformed as 
well to their interest as to that of the civilized world. 

The Congress suggests to the peace workers of Ger- 
many and of France the organization of a common pub- 
lic peace demonstration. 

RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN THE PEACE 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

After having heard with satisfaction the report of the 
special commission formed to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between the peace movement and the working- 
men — 

1. The Congress expresses its sympathy with the 
labor organizations of Germany, Austria, the Scandi- 
navian countries and the United States which have 
given their adhesion to the program of the peace 
movement. 

2. It believes that these first results justify the hope 
of seeing one day dissipated the prejudices which still 
separate the labor organizations and the peace workers. 

3. It consequently urges the Commission to continue 
earnestly its efforts, particularly with the view of work- 
ing out the details of a common program and a plan of 
concerted action. 

4. Finally, it invites the International Peace Bureau 
to remind, by means of a special letter or if possible a 
delegate, the great national and international labor con- 
gresses that the success of their projects of social and 
economic emancipation has for its necessary basis the 
juridic organization of international society. 

EDUCATION, 

Inasmuch as the spirit which animates a nation de- 
pends not only on the education of the so-called superior 
classes, but, above all, on the primary instruction of the 
entire people, and inasmuch as there exists a close rela- 
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tion between the teaching of peace and that of morality ; 

The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress urgently 
recommends to the national governments, especially to 
the Ministers of Public Instruction, to introduce into all 
the primary and secondary schools a moral and civic 
instruction founded upon the common principles of duty, 
of justice and of human solidarity. It believes that 
such teaching will bring about an efficacious pacific edu- 
cation not only from the national but also from the 
international point of view. 


The Congress notes with satisfaction that, from the 
documents already collected by the Commission appointed 
to study the subject of the organization of an interna- 
tional system of instruction, nothing is in the way of the 
elaboration and adoption, by international agreement, of 
common programs to be taught in all countries, concur- 
rently with the national programs, by public or private 
institutions. This instruction should be sanctioned by 
diplomas which should have international recognition by 
all the contracting powers, and be considered as the 
equivalents of the corresponding national diplomas. 

Recognizing, as was done by the Congress of Lucerne, 
that such a system of instruction as would permit a 
large number of young people of different nationalities 
to pursue their studies — primary, secondary or higher 
— in different countries, and at the same time to com- 
plete their education abroad without prejudice to their 
careers, would secure considerable advantages ; 

The Congress urgently requests the Ministers of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the nationalities represented in the 
Congress to take the initiative for the meeting, for this 
purpose, of a conference of delegates of the Departments 
of Public Instruction of the different powers. And, 
while waiting for the Departments of Instruction of the 
majority of the states to approve of this proposition, the 
Congress invites the governments which are already 
favorable to it to carry on negotiations and preliminary 
studies, and to conclude as soon as possible conventions, 
so far as they may be able to agree. 


1. The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress expresses 
the wish that the different governments study the sub- 
ject of the foundation abroad of institutions of secondary 
or upper-primary instruction, in which the instruction 
shall be given according to the national courses and 
methods, but in the language of the country where the 
institution may be situated, and charges the Commission 
on International Instruction to present a report on this 
subject to the next Congress. 

2. The Congress invites the municipalities and the 
educational authorities of each country to come to an 
agreement with the view of opening official bureaus of 
information on the exchange of children, students or 
professors of different nationalities belonging to all the 
grades of instruction. The Congress makes a special 


. appeal to the national and international associations of 


professors of modern languages, and of other professors, 
to aid in carrying out as far as possible this program. 

3. The Congress expresses the wish that all legal re- 
strictions upon the authority to teach, based solely upon 
the nationality or the religion of the teacher, be removed. 

In view of the great development in all civilized 
countries of Universités Populaires, University Exten- 
sions, High Schools for the people, and other similar 
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institutions, the aim of the Universités Populaires being 
to unite with instruction the sentiment of fraternity, of 
harmony among men and peace between nations ; 

In view of the good results obtained by the Federation 
of the Universités Populaires of France and the National 
Federation of the Universités Populaires of Italy, results 
confirmed in the International Congress of Works of 
Popular Education meeting at this time in Milan ; 

The Universal Peace Congress expresses the wish that 
there be constituted in all the nations Federations of 
Universités Populaires and other similar institutions, 
and that these National Federations may be grouped in 
an International Federation. 


The Congress has learned with satisfaction that Count 
Apponyi, Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction, has 
given both moral and material support in favor of the 
appointment of a member of the corps of teachers (of 
Hungary) to take part in the labors and deliberations of 
the Commission on International Education. It would 
be happy to see this example followed by the other 
countries. 

The Congress urges the peace societies of different 
countries to use their influence with the school authorities 
_ and with those engaged in teaching to secure the ob- 
servance of Peace Day in the schools of all grades by 
some suitable exercises, as has been done in several 
countries, notably in Italy and the United States. 

Since peace education tends essentially to inculcate in 
the minds of the rising generation the principles of respect 
for human life and of brotherly accord between races 
and nations; 

The Congress expresses the wish that peace women, 
aided by groups of educators in the public schools, estab- 
lish “ Peace Centres” (Foyers Pacifiques) for the pur- 
pose of giving to the children and their families correct 
ideas on the reconciliation of races, on the rights of man 
and the necessity of universal concord. 

The Congress expresses the further desire that women 
of social prominence may earnestly endeavor to inculcate 
peace principles in the minds of all women, and instruct 
them in the means by which these may be inculcated in 
the young. 

The Congress calls the attention of the peace workers 
to the necessity of making clear the true notion of national 
patriotism, and then of propagating it, so that there may 
not exist in the minds of the people any feeling contrary 
to international patriotism and the justice due to other 
countries, 

PROPAGANDA. 

Having learned, with great interest, of the Dutch 
project of an International Exposition in Favor of Peace, 
to be organized on the occasion, in 1911, of the inaugura- 
tion of the Peace Palace (Carnegie Foundation), though 
not wishing to deal with the financial side of the project 


or interfere with the preparation of the statutes of the . 


society in process of formation ; 

The Congress believes that the inauguration of this 
Palace will offer an exceptional opportunity for a great 
international pacific demonstration; and it invites all the 
peace associations to support with the largest possible 
liberality the work undertaken by the said society, and 
especially to coéperate by the creation of national sections 
in every country. 
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REFERENDUM, PetTiTIon, ETC. — Several propositions 
having been presented in favor of the use of the referen- 
dum, general petition, ete., in behalf of limitation of 
armaments and international concord, the Congress voted 
the following resolution : 


Whereas, A manifestation of this kind, in order to 
reach an effective result, requires first of all adequate 
financial resources and a well matured organization ; 

The Congress thinks that all the societies aftiliated 
with the Berne Bureau should take cognizance of the 
propositions and put themselves in relation with the 
Bureau. 

The Congress invites the Bureau to appoint a special 
commission, with power to add to its numbers, to coérdi- 
nate the efforts and determine the best methods of 
executing the project. It expresses the wish that the pre- 
paratory work of the peace societies begin immediately, 
in order that the consultation of the people may take 
place before the second Hague Conference. 


Posrers.— As regards the use of posters, the Con- 
gress, recalling the action on this subject of the twelfth 
Congress, which was never carried out, warmly recom- 
mends this popular and practical mode of propaganda. 
It especially recommends — 

1. The use of posters in the schools, wherever it is 
acceptable. 

2. The periodical use of posters on bill boards, and in 
the interior of shops, kiosks and tramways (street cars), 
and invites the national delegations to give attention to 
the execution of this resolution. 

Resolutions were also voted in favor of a public dec- 
laration of the inviolability of human life; in favor of 
the founding of an International Pedagogical Institute ; 
in favor of the use of postal cards as a means of propa- 
ganda; in favor of a still closer union and coéperation 
of the peace societies; and in favor of a reduction of in- 


ternational postal rates. 
<<>> 


Appeal of the Fifteenth International 
Peace Congress to the Nations. 


The Fifteenth Peace Congress has been held under 
circumstances particularly favorable. The initiative 
taken by the United States and the Russian governments 
for a second conference at The Hague, the encouraging 
example given by the English government in reducing 
its military expenses, the disposition of public opinion in 
the greatest nations of Europe, and the attitude taken by 
several heads of state, prove that the hour of definite 
peace is near, and that the struggle for military suprem- 
acy in Europe is no longer the inspiring motif of modern 
international politics. 

The peace propaganda has without doubt had con- 
siderable influence in bringing about this happy trans- 
formation, because it has been directed along the line of 
historic movement. It has had a powerful auxiliary in 
the economic expansion of the European states through- 
out the whole globe. This has taken away from the 
military leadership of Europe the importance and strength 
which it had a century ago. The new movements of 
scientific and philosophic thought, the growing influence 
of the middle classes and the masses of the people, who 
demand a policy of concord and peace, have also aided. 
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The painful disturbances which are agitating modern 
democracies show that they are radically dissatisfied with 
their lot and are longing for new institutions. They are 
demanding everywhere old-age pensions for the working 
people of the cities and of the country, assurance against 
disease and enforced idleness, and these demands are 
becoming every day more and more imperious. Now it 
is most evident that the only means of providing for 
these social needs is the employment for these purposes 
of what now goes into the military budgets. There is 
no other, for the imposts have already reached a point 
which it is almost impossible to pass without seriously 
injuring production. The reduction of war expenses is 
therefore no longer a mere desire of humanitarians and 
idealists. It is an imperious social necessity. 

The present condition of the Russian empire illustrates 
in a tragic manner the truth of the doctrines of the 
peace makers. May this lesson not be lost! The gov- 
ernments of the other countries ought to learn from this 
example that an agreement rendering disarmament pos- 
sible is henceforth indispensable. Conquests by violence 
ought forever to be renounced. The determination 
should be reached to respect strictly the rights of peoples 
and to settle boundary questions by juridical means. 
Those who desire stili to follow an antiquated policy 
according to the puerile ideas of the middle ages take 
upon their heads a terrible responsibility. 

It is therefore henceforth the imperative duty uf every 
conscientious man to labor courageously to prevent these 
possible misfortunes by the establishment of a juridic 
union of the civilized nations, which is the only means of 
giving to the peoples of the earth what they have the 
legitimate right to demand, a comfortable and happy 


existence. 
> — 


Extension of the Scope of Arbitration 
Treaties and of the Jurisdiction of 
the Hague Court. 

ADDRESS OF SIR THOMAS BARCLAY AT THE BERLIN 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 2. 

The “Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes,” signed at The Hague on July 29, 
1899, provided only for voluntary or optional arbitration. 
All idea of compulsion, in fact, was specifically excluded 
throughout the Convention. Thus the signatory powers 
undertook, in case of grave disagreement of conflict, 
before appealing to arms, only “as far as circumstances 
allow,” to have recourse to the good offices or mediation 
of one or more friendly powers; and only “as far as 
circumstances allow” were the powers to tender their 
good offices. Provision was made, “as far as circum- 
stances allow,” and where involving “neither national 
honor nor vital interests,” for international commissions 
of inquiry, which were even to have no binding character 
for the parties, etc. 

Under the subsequent Anglo-French Treaty, the con- 
tracting states obliged themselves to submit to the Hague 
Court “differences of a judicial order, or relative to the 
interpretation of existing treaties,” on condition that 
“neither the vital interests nor the independence or 
honor of the two contracting states, nor the interests of 
any state other than the two contracting states, are 
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involved.” This formula has been followed in the 
treaties with other states entered into by Great Britain 
and France. It is obvious that the enforcing of such 
a treaty depends entirely upon the consent of both 
parties, and tbat either party, by raising the contention 
that the matter at issue is vital or involves national 
honor, can set it aside. By referring such cases to the 
Hague Court, however, all the effect intended by those 
who met at the Conference of 1899 has since been given 
to its program. 

Though states seem no longer reluctant to resort to 
the Hague Court, and public opinion has come to view 
it with increasing favor, and several important cases have 
already been submitted to it, no progress has been made 
towards compulsory arbitration as a pacific means of 
settling questions of vital interest as between any states 
which might otherwise be exposed to the danger of war. 

The new Hague Conference, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of extending the scope of arbitration, will have to 
bear in mind that a treaty of arbitration, to fulfill its pur- 
pose of avoiding any break in the amicable relations 
between states, must be, at the same time, general, obli- 
gatory and automatic. 

It must be general, because its purpose is defeated if, 
when the crisis comes, one or the other party can dis- 
pute the applicability of the treaty to the matter at issue. 
It must be obligatory, because, if it is not, a treaty of 
submission must be negotiated at the worst possible 
moment for negotiations, namely, at a moment when the 
state of national feeling may threaten to suspend nego- 
tiations altogether. For the same reason it must be 
automatic. 

In short, the operation of the treaty, if it is to serve 
the cause of peace in times of great emergency, must be 
instantaneous. The jurisdiction which has failed must 
ipso facto be succeeded by the new jurisdiction, with its 
new men and its new methods. 

Different systems have been adopted by contracting 
governments for the reference of ail difficulties without 
distinction to arbitration. The one, as in the Chile- 
Argentine Treaty of May 28, 1902, refers them to a 
specified independent government (in the case of the 
Chile-Argentine Treaty, to the British government, and 
in default of the British to the Swiss government). In 
the unratified treaty of July 25, 1898, between Italy and 
Argentina, it was provided that the arbitral tribunal 
should be composed of three judges, two appointed by 
the parties and an umpire chosen by the two judges so 
appointed ; in case of disagreement, the umpire to be 
appointed by an independent state; in case of disagree- 
ment as to the state, to be appointed by the President of 
the Swiss Confederation, and in his default by the King 
of Sweden; arbitrators not to be citizens of either con- 
tracting party, nor residents in the territory of either 
party. 

The system adopted in the unratified treaty of January 
11, 1897, between Great Britain and the United States, 
also covered all cases of difficulty between the parties, 
but in other respects rested on totally different princi- 
ples. There were to be three classes of arbitration tri- 
bunals. For questions of indemnity up to £100,000, 
three arbitrators were to be sufficient. When more than 
that sum was in dispute, five arbitrators were to be called 
in. For territorial or national questions of supreme 
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importance, six arbitrators were made necessary. If the 
arbitrators found it impossible to form the required ma- 
jorities, a friendly power was to be called in to mediate. 
The chief clauses in the treaty were Article VI. and 
Article VII. Article VI. was as follows: 

“Any controversy which shall involve the determination of 
territorial claims shall be submitted to a tribunal composed of 
six members, three of whom shall be Judges of the British 
Supreme Court of Judicature, or members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, to be nominated by Her 
Britannic Majesty, and the other three of whom shall be 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, or Justices 
of the Circuit Courts, to be nominated by the President of the 
United States, whose award by a majority of not less than 
five to one shall be final. In case of an award made by less 
than the prescribed majority, the award shall also be final, 
unless either power shall, within three months after the award 
has been reported, protest that the same is erroneous, in which 
case the award shall be of no validity. In the event of an 
award made by less than the prescribed majority and pro- 
tested as above provided, or if the members of the arbitral 
tribunal shall be equally divided, there shall be no recourse to 
hostile measures of any description until the mediation of one 
or more friendly powers has been invited by one or both of 
the high contracting parties.”’ 

Article VII. provided for decision by a tribunal, simi- 
larly composed, of “all questions of principle of grave 
general importance affecting the national rights” of 
either state, as distinguished from the private rights, 
whereof it is merely the international representative.” 

The essential point in this project was that for ques- 
tions of supreme national importance the arbitrators 
were to belong exclusively to the two contracting states. 
The idea which had until then prevailed in the consti- 
tuting of courts of arbitration was that the arbitrator 
or umpire, if more than one, had necessarily to be a 
person who, by his independence and entire detachment 
from the interests involved, had the requisite impartiality 
for the pure and simple application of principles of jus- 
tice. It was thought that nations could only apply as 
between themselves the same principles as they adopt 
for litigation between citizens. 

It may be said that the word “arbitration,” in connec- 
tion with these provisions, is a misnomer. The treaty is 
called a treaty of arbitration, and the tribunal provided 
for in Article VI. is called an “arbitral tribunal.” In 
reality such a tribunal is more like a joint commission. 
Be that as it may, it was instituted to meet the difficulty 
of bringing grave national issues within the operation of 
an arbitration treaty. It was felt that such issues could 
not be committed to the decision of foreign arbitrators 
or of a foreign umpire. The negotiators, therefore, 
provided that there should be neither outside arbitrators 
nor any umpire at all. Furthermore, to allay fears that 
any great national interest might be exposed to quixotic 
or unpractical views taken by any single judge, it was 
provided that, to be binding, the decision should require 
the concurrence against it of two out of three of the 
judges of either party. This precluded, by a simple and 
practical method, for both countries, any danger of any 
decision being arrived at which might shake the confi- 
dence of national opinion. The object of the two gov- 


ernments was manifestly to provide a further stage of 
negotiation and thus to enable the governments to issue 
from any deadlock into which they might have drifted 
in the heat of controversy or under pressure of public 
feeling. 


In other words, the negotiators endeavored to 
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avoid the alleged shortcomings of arbitration, properly 
so called, and take advantage of the fact that joint 
commissions have almost invariably been successful in 
settling the matters referred to them. 

It cannot be denied that the provisions in question 
are based on a reasonable view of the difficulties which 
beset arbitration in the minds of statesmen, where national 
questions of vital importance are involved. It embodies, 
as President Cleveland said of it, a “ practical working 
plan” for bringing delicate matters within a general 
treaty. On the other hand, the Hague Convention has 
dealt with all matters but this very class, which was 
excluded from the purview of the Conference, and, as 
regards all others but this class, reference to the Hague 
Court is fast being made compulsory. Then all that 
seems needful to complete the work done at The Hague 
is to generalize the compulsory clause since adopted by 
most states for all judicial questions not involving vital 
interests and national honor, and to graft upon it some 
such provisions as those contained in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Treaty, that is, confining the choice of arbitrators, 
where the question is of vital importance or involves the 
national honor, to persons exclusively of the nationality 
of the states concerned, the question to be tried, like all 
other cases, at the Hague Court. This need not, of 
course, exclude any states from adopting, as some have 
already done, arbitration in the ordinary sense without 
any exceptions; and the time may come when all nations 
will have sufficient confidence in each other to trust the 
final decision of matters of vital interest to the decision 
of third parties. Meanwhile the principle of the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1897 might be adopted by those 
states which are disinclined to extend the scope of 
arbitration properly so called. 

I have endeavored to combine this principle with the 
arbitration and mediation clauses of the Hague Conven- 
tion in the followirg detailed draft of a possible article 
on the subject : 

“Tf in the judgment of one or other of the high 
contracting parties a question may appear to involve 
a vital interest or the national honor, or to be of too 
momentous a character to be submitted to decision 
under Article XXXII.“ of the said Convention, 

“(a) The Court shall be composed of judges 
appointed by the high contracting parties without 
an umpire, and in such number, not exceeding three 
each, as either party may demand. The judges may 
be nationals of the state appointing them. 

“(b) The award will not finally close the dispute 
unless the judges, if two, are agreed, or, if four, 
one of two, or, if six, two of three of either side 
concur with those of the other side in their decision. 

“(c) Where a case is submitted to two judges 
only, and they do not agree, or to four who are 
equally divided, or to six who are equally divided, 
or of whom only one concurs with the other side, 
the judges, nevertheless, give their judgments sep- 
arately and in writing, in accordance with Art. LII. 
of the said Convention. The two judgments shall 
then be submitted to the mediation of a friendly 
power to be chosen by the parties; in case of dif- 
ference in such choice, to the President of the Swiss 
Confederation. The mediator shall appoint a jurist 
to examine and report on the two judgments, and 
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this report shall be submitted to the judges to en- 
able them to reconsider their decisions. The jurist 
who shall have made the report shall be present at 
the sittings for such reconsideration, with power to 
deliberate but not to vote. The period for which 
the mandate conferred on the mediator shall be given 
shall be thirty days, as provided by Art. VIII. of 
the said Convention. 

“(d) Ifno agreement shall be arrived at after sub- 
mission and discussion of the mediator’s report, the 
International Bureau at The Hague shall immedi- 
ately on the close of the final sitting have the 
compromis of submission, the respective judg- 
ments, the report thereon, and the respective final 
decisions printed and made public, in accordance 
with Art. LIII. of the said Convention.” 


1Subject to an alteration to reduce the number of arbitrators to be ap- 
pointed under the 3d section of Article XXXII., which is as follows: Art. 
XXXII.— The duties of arbitrator may be conferred on one arbi- 
trator alone or on several arbitrators selected by the parties as they 
please, or chosen by them from the members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established by the present Act. Failing the constitution of 
the Tribunal by direct agreement between the parties, the following 
course shall be pursued: Each party appoints two arbitrators, and these 
latter together choose an umpire. In case of equal voting, the choice of 
the umpire is intrusted to a third power, selected by the parties by com- 
mon accord. If no agreement is arrived at on this subject, each party 
selects a different power, and the choice of the umpire is made in con- 
cert by the powers thus selected. 

2Art. LII.— The award given by a majority of votes is accompanied by 
a statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signed by each 
member of the Tribunal. Those members who are in the minority may 
record their dissent when signing. 

Art. IIl.—Independently of this recourse, the signatory powers 
recommend that one or more pe, strangers to the dispute. should, 
on their own initiative and so far as circumstances may allow, offer their 
good oftices or mediation tothe states at variance. Powers, strangers to 
the dispute, have the right to offer good offices or mediation even during 
the course of hostilities. The exercise of this right can never be 
regarded by one or the other of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly 


ct. 

Art. VIII.—The signatory powers are agreed in recommending the 
application, when circumstances allow, of special mediation in the fol- 
lowing form: In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, 
the states at variance choose respectively a power, to whom they intrust 
the mission of entering into direct communication with the power chosen 
on the other side, with the object of preventing the rupture of pacific 
relations. For the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless 
otherwise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the states in conflict 
cease from all direct sommunication on the subject of the dispute, which 
is regarded as referred exclusively to the mediating powers, who must 
use their best efforts to settle it. Incaseof a definite ——— of pacific 
relations, these powers are charged with the joint task of taking ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to restore peace. 

SArt. XXII.— An International Bureau established at The Hague 
serves as record office for the Court. This Bureau is the channel for com- 
munication relative to the meetings of the Court. It has the custody of 
the archives, and conducts all the administrative business. The sig- 
natory powers undertake to communicate to the International Bureau at 
The Hague a duly certified copy of any conditions of arbitration arrived 
at between them, and of any award concerning them delivered by special 
Tribunals. They undertake also to communicate to the Bureau the laws, 
regulations, and documents eventually showing the execution of the 
awards given by the Court. 

®Art. LIII.—The award is read out ata public meeting of the Tribunal, 
the a and counsel of the parties being present or duly summoned to 
attend. 


This draft is not as far-reaching as many warm advyo- 
cates of arbitration consider it desirable to recommend 
to the attention of governments. But I feel convinced 
that you will agree with me that, by limiting our recom- 
mendations to what is feasible among the great powers, 
we shall do more for the promotion of the cause of arbi- 
tration than by advocating any scheme which, however 
desirable in itself, is not likely to secure the support of 
those who are responsible for the preservation of the 
security, power and prestige of their respective nations. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


24 pages. 
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Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
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The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
at 3 Park Street, 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 


Boston, Mass., by 


Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 
Trial 


over the world. $1.50 per year. 


subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 
“It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 


have done, and what they should do.”’ 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tuk Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
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and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. <A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
C oth. Price, 65 cts. 
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TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 


Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
65 cts. 
GARRISON THE NON- 


RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 


Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Price, 25 cts., postpaid. 


Official Report — 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
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